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The Marlborough Case 
EVERBERATIONS of the an- 
R nulment by the Roman Cath- 
olic Church of the marriage of 
the Duke of Marlborough with Consuelo 
Vanderbilt under the auspices of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of New 
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Wide World 

The Rt. Rev. William T. Manning, Bishop 

of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of 
New York 


York City thirty-one years ago continue 
in the newspapers. 

Dr. William T. Manning, Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of New York, has 
challenged the right of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church to declare a marriage by the 
Episcopal Church under the law of New 
York null and void. He declares that 
the assumption of jurisdiction by a Vati- 
can court will be “rightly resented by 
great numbers of our people.” He also 
denies the facts on which the annulment 
was based. The Rt. Rev. John J. Dunn, 
Auxiliary Bishop of the Roman Catho- 
lic Archdiocese of New York, represents 
the annulment as the Roman Catholic 
Church’s protest “against the buying 
and selling of women in marriage.” He 
reiterates the allegation upon which the 
annulment was based, that the woman 
in this case was not a free agent. He 
has declared that the Church makes a 


distinction between the civil and the 
spiritual, and that in this case it is not 
legislating for civil effects but for mat- 
ters of conscience, 

In general, Protestant clergymen up- 
hold Bishop Manning’s contention. 

In this whole matter distinction 
should be made between marriage as a 
civil contract, marriage as an ecclesiasti- 
cal status, and marriage as a moral obli- 
gation. Much of the discussion over the 
Marlborough case would never have 
taken place if these distinctions had 
been kept clear in the minds of all. The 
pity of it is that this debate between 
people of different communions has 
tended to weaken the influence of all 
churches in their effort to strengthen the 
moral obligation of marriage by religious 
sanction, If the evil of divorce is less- 
ened, it will not be by dissensions among 
ecclesiastics. 


Crime Control 


HE question raised by several New 
York judges concerning the severi- 
ties of the so-called Baumes Laws, which 
send a convict to prison for life after 
his fourth felony, continues to evoke 
comment at a time when the efficacy of 
the parole system has been much under 
fire. Yet the two things would seem to 
meet crime control requirements effec- 
tively. The parole releases the prisoner 
on terms of his own making and returns 
him to the community with a much less 
damaged social position than if he had 
been compelled to complete his sentence. 
“On parole” implies a sense of honor 
which people are quick to accord the 
man who has tried, and who is continu- 
ing to try, behaving himself. “Ex- 
convict” is a permanent black mark. 
Failing to make good, the erring one 
has before him the possibility, if he per- 
sists in evil-doing, of ending his days in 
prison. It seems to The Outlook that the 
arrangement as stated is eminently fair: 
Men are given a chance, while if they 
fail to grasp it society is in a position to 
protect itself permanently against per- 
sistent evil-doers. What more can be 
asked of law? 
It is interesting to note that Police 


Commissioner McLaughlin, of New 
York, indorses the Baumes Laws, and 
asks that they be not subject to hasty 
condemnation, The fact that discretion is 
taken away from judges may look severe 
on the surface, but the extreme measure 
does not come into effect until at least 
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The Rt. Rev. John J. Dunn, Bishop of 
the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of 
New York 
three attempts at lenity can be tested. 
The merit of measuring a crime by its 
enormity would appear to be pretty well 
played out in the case of a fourth 
offender. Punishment then ceases to be 
the problem; that of protection takes its 
place. 


The Nation Is Prosperous 


ho pain Hoover is not only a con- 
vinced but a convincing optimist. 
This is proved by his general survey of 
the commercial and industrial state of 
the country which has just appeared in 
advance of the publication of the fall an- 
nual report of the Department of Com- 
merce. Moreover, this review is not only 
convincing but it is clear and is under- 
standable by the average citizen. 

The general condition of the Nation’s 
business is summarized in these words: 
“On the whole, the country was able to 
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maintain the highest standard of living 
in history, a standard far above that in 
most countries of the world at this or 
any other time. This represents a re- 
markable recovery from the great losses 
incurred by the Nation in the World 
War.” 

A signal proof of prosperity is that 
there has been practically no unemploy- 
ment. That, in turn, is evidence of ex- 
pansion in manufacturing, in railway 
receipts, and in business generally, and 
this Mr. Hoover shows by facts and 
figures. He points out also that effi- 
ciency, economic methods of work, and 
the advance of scientific research and 
invention have formed a distinct and 
valuable factor in our increased pros- 
perity. 

It is not possible that conditions 
should be the same in every industry. 
Mr. Hoover points out as exceptions the 
New England textile industry, two or 
three sections of the agricultural indus- 
- try, and the bituminous-coal industry. 
Yet, looking at the situation as a whole, 
he finds that these exceptions and the 
peculiar situation that has existed in cot- 
ton production but is now improving 
have not affected his comment quoted 
above. 

The Secretary states that a more sat- 
isfactory relation exists between the 
prices of farm products and other things 
than we had three years ago; that there 
has been a slight increase this year in 
retail prices; that building construction 
has increased enormously; that housing 
standards have been raised; that manu- 
facturers have gained seven per cent 
over the year previous; that imports 
have gained seventeen per cent over the 
previous years and that exports in quan- 
tity, if not in cash value, have increased 
also; that, in short, “the fiscal year 
1925-6 has been one never surpassed in 
~ our history in the volume of production 
and consumption, in the physical quan- 
tity of exports and imports, and in the 
rate of wages.” 


Maine Tips the Scales 


B* the election of Arthur R. Gould to 

the seat in the United States Senate 
that was left vacant by the death of 
Senator Bert M. Fernald, the voters of 
Maine have virtually empowered the 
Republican Party to organize the Sen- 
ate. Without that seat the Republicans 
would have had to depend upon the vote 


of the Farmer-Labor Senator, Mr. Ship- 
stead, of Minnesota, to secure a tie with 
the Democrats, and upon the vote of 
Vice-President Dawes, as presiding offi- 
cer, to break the tie in their favor. Now 
the Republicans will have a clear maior- 
ity. It is a majority of only one, but it 
suffices, 

This is all on the assumption that no 
means will be found of excluding Mr. 
Vare of Pennsylvania, Mr. Smith of 
Illinois, or Mr. Gould of Maine from the 
Senate before he takes his seat. The 
title of each of these men to a seat in 
the Senate will be challenged; but as yet 
it seems doubtful whether it can be chal- 
lenged until each one is provisionally, at 
least, a member of the Senate with 
power to vote on the organization which 
will control the Senate committees, 

Mr. Gould’s right to his seat will be 
challenged on grounds which were raised 
during the election campaign. It was 
alleged, and denied, that he was respon- 
sible for a contribution of $100,000 to 
the campaign fund of the Premier of 
New Brunswick as an inducement for 
favorable action on railway legislation in 
aid of a railway in which Mr. Gould was 
interested, There have also been charges 
that Gould spent more than the State 
allowed in his election campaign; but 
Mr. Gould was cleared of these charges 
before the election took place. Among 
those who attacked Mr. Gould was the 
Republican Governor of the State, Mr. 
Brewster. Because Mr. Brewster is re- 
garded as a favorite of the Ku Klux 
Klan, many Democratic voters, strongly 
anti-Klan, voted for Mr. Gould. It ap- 
pears that these various accusations 
tended to sweli the Gould vote. At any 
rate, Mr. Gould was elected by a ma- 
jority which mounted in his own county 
to the ratio of nine to one, 


Fall and Doheny on Trial 


HREE years after the story of their 
alleged misdeeds became public, 
Albert B. Fall, once Secretary of the In- 
terior, long a United States Senator, and 
Edward L. Doheny, millionaire and oil 
magnate, are on trial for conspiracy to 
defraud the United States Government 
in connection with the lease of the Elk 
Hills Naval Oil Reserve in California. 
It is not worth while to attempt here a 
review of the evidence that has been 
submitted, and it is not the province of 
a public journal to draw conclusions 


from evidence offered in court in ad- 
vance of judgment. Twelve men, most 
of whom work with their hands in the 
District of Columbia, will say when all 
the evidence is in whether these two men 
from the seats of the mighty have been 
proved guilty or innocent of crime. 

As much as this, however, may be 
said: Fall and Doheny, guilty or inno- 
cent, should have been tried and the fact 
established long ago. Their prominence 
probably had little to do with the long 
delay. All over this country obscure 
men remain untried through long pe- 
riods after indictment. This naval oil 
lease case, too, was extremely compli- 
cated and required more time for prep- 
aration than the ordinary criminal case 
does. Still, it is difficult to believe that 
there is justification for such delay. The 
fault is the fault of nobody in particular, 
but of the criminal court system—a sys- 
tem fallen into rather than developed— 
of the United States. Fall’s rawest cow- 
boy or Doheny’s youngest driller’s helper 
might, if he could have contrived actions 
so complicated, have secured a delay as 
long. 

The fact remains, none the less, that 
when men of such prominence as these 
are indicted delay in bringing them to 
trial increases the suspicion, groundless 
as it may be, that wealth can influence 
the progress of the courts. All. criminal 
cases should be tried more promptly 
than they ordinarily are in the United 
States. It may be that no special effort 
should be made to bring such cases as 
this to prompt trial, but the necessity for 
a revision of our criminal court system 
is the more strongly suggested by them. 


The Supreme Court on Zoning 


HE limitation of building and other 
uses of land by zoning laws has 
gradually extended in many States and 
in hundreds of municipalities. As a rule 
the State laws that give towns and cities 
the right to pass and enforce zoning 
ordinances have been sustained by the 
State courts. New Jersey and Georgia, 
possibly one or two other States, are ex- 
ceptions. Now we have a decision of 
the United States Supreme Court which 
sustains the ultimate Constitutional 
principle on which such State laws must 
rest. It is, in effect, a broad answer to 
the question, Do zoning laws in their 
common kinds of restriction deprive 
property-owners of liberty and property 
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Well! Well! The caboose! 
From D. S. Imrie, New York, N. Y. 
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Trouble brewing 
From G. Shand, Rochester, N. Y. 
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From D. S. Imrie, New York, N. Y. 


Some people refuse to wake up 


From Harold Straw, Pennington, N. J. 
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rights without due process of law and 
contrary to the Constitutions of the 
State and the United States? 

The case just decided originated in 
Euclid Village, a suburb of Cleveland, 
Ohio, An inferior Federal court had held 
the local ordinance unconstitutional and 
void, and an appeal was taken to the 
United States Supreme Court on the 
specific question whether the ordinance 
did violate the property rights of certain 
landowners by unreasonable and confis- 
catory regulations under the guise of the 
police power. So in its last analysis this 
case raised anew the nature and true 
extent of governmental police power. 

It is beyond doubt that ordinances 
may protect the people of a town from 
fire, accident, or disease. It is equally 
true that they must not arbitrarily inter- 
fere unless public safety, health, morals, 
or general welfare is involved. But all 
those essentials are changing, and old 
definitions must change with them; this 
decision, for instance, points out that 
our present traffic laws would, before the 
advent of automobiles have been con- 
demned as totally arbitrary and unrea- 
sonable. It says also: “Until recent 
years, urban life was comparatively sim- 
ple; but with the great increase and 
concentration of population, problems 
have developed, and constantly are de- 
veloping, which require, and will con- 
tinue to require, additional restrictions 
in respect of the use and occupation of 
private lands in urban communities. 
Regulations, the wisdom, necessity, and 
validity of which, as applied to existing 
conditions, are so apparent that they are 
now uniformly sustained, a century-ago, 
or even a half a century ago, probably 
would have been rejected as arbitrary 
and oppressive.” 

Throughout, this decision indicates 
that the State laws rightly recognize the 
fact that any definition of the police 
power must be subject to enlargement as 
conditions change. Therefore it de- 
clares: “It is enough for us to deter- 
mine, as we do, that the ordinance in its 
general scope and dominant features, so 
far as its provisions are here involved, is 
a valid exercise of authority, leaving 
other provisions to be dealt with as cases 
arise directly involving them.” 

The various zoning laws passed by 
States have recognized the fact that 
there are often conflicting interests in- 
volved; in this case, for instance, it was 





claimed that, if the zoning law were up- 
held, land worth $10,000 an acre for in- 
dustrial purposes would bring only 
$2,500 an acre for residential use; on 
the other hand, the right of the people 
of Euclid Village to a proper and de- 
sirable development of the neighborhood 
is in a true sense a property right. 
For this reason all zoning laws provide 
methods of adjustment and of making 
exceptions to the rules when injustice or 
wrongful hardship is involved. 
Comments of the press in this decision 
regard it as a substantial victory for the 
wide and common-sense doctrine that a 
municipality should be able to check the 
ruin of residential sections and to en- 
courage the right sort of development. 
Judge Sutherland, who delivered — the 
opinion, even quoted with approval the 
apothegm that “a nuisance may be a 
right thing in the wrong place, like a pig 
in the parlor instead of in the barnyard.” 


Congress Can Limit Prescriptions 


- judges of the United States Su- 
preme Court uphold the Constitu- 
tionality of the law which limits the 
quantity of medicinal whisky which 
physicians may prescribe. 

This means that there is nothing to 
prevent Congress from substituting its 
judgment for the judgment of the indi- 
vidual physician in deciding to what ex- 
tent alcohol is necessary or valuable as 
a medicine. 

From this decision four judges of the 
Supreme Court record their dissent. 

Among the majority are two judges 
most widely known for their liberal 
views—the oldest member of the Court 
in both years and service, Justice 
Holmes, and the writer of the opinion, 
Justice Brandeis. The others in the ma- 
jority are Chief Justice Taft, Justice 
Van Deventer, and Justice Sanford. In 
the minority are Justice Sutherland, 
who wrote the dissenting opinion, Justice 
McReynolds, Justice Butler, and Justice 
Stone. 

To many physicians this decision will 
seem to be the Court’s approval of an 
invasion of their right, as scientific men, 
to be governed by the facts as they un- 
derstand them and not by the opinion 
of a political body. What the Supreme 
Court decided, however, is not whether 
the judgment of Congress is better than 
that of the physician, but whether Con- 
gress has the right to substitute its opin- 
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ion—better or worse—for that of the 
individual physician. In this case the 
right of Congress rests upon that pro- 





vision of the Constitution which gives ff 


Congress power to make laws necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution 
the prohibition of the manufacture, sale, 
and transportation of intoxicating bever- 
ages. The remedy, if any is needed, lies, 
according to this decision, not with the 
courts, but with Congress. Of course, 
the Supreme Court would not uphold 
Congress in carrying the Eighteenth 
Amendment into execution by unreason- 
able law. Sufficient medical opinion, 
however, against the need of whisky as 
a medicine was laid before Congress to 
make it clear, in the opinion of the ma- 
jority of the Court, that the limitation 
upon prescribing alcohol was not unrea- 
sonable. 

It is interesting to note that in up- 
holding the provision against prescribing 
malt liquor the decision of the Supreme 
Court, in a former case, was unanimous, 


The Strike Threat in Canada 


F einen an average of eighty-five 
per cent of the 15,000 conductors, 
trainmen, and yardmen employed on 
Canadian railroads voted recently for a 
“peaceful withdrawal from the railroad 
service,” and although international 
leaders of the railroad brotherhoods are 
in Montreal watching the situation, it is 
not generally believed in Canadian Gov- 
ernment and railroad circles that a strike 
will ensue. 

Events leading up to the strike vote 
began in February of this year, when 
the employees gave notice of a desire to 
open negotiations for a new wage agree- 
ment. The request was for a six per cent 
increase, to bring Canadian wages on an 
equality with United States wages for 
the same classes of work; and the re- 
quest was also made that in the event of 
further increases being granted in the 
United States similar increases should 
automatically become effective in Can- 
ada. It was pointed out that prior to 
the war Canadian railroad workers re- 
ceived an average of six per cent more 
than United States workers, and that 
this differential was really essential on 
account of higher living costs and excep- 
tional climatic conditions. 

The railroad companies declining to 
meet the request, on the ground that the 
increases asked were not warranted 
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Keystone 


Princess Ileana, Queen Marie, and Prince Nicholas of Rumania getting a farewell view 
of America as they sail for home 


either by an advance in living costs or 
by increased railroad earnings, the em- 
ployeés asked for a board of conciliation 
and investigation under the Industrial 
Disputes Act. This board convened in 
Montreal on September 4. Evidence was 
presented by both parties. The board 
filed its report with the Federal Minis- 
ter of Labor on October 31, finding in 
favor of the railroads, The men declined 
to accept the verdict and proceeded to 
take a strike vote. 

It is expected that the next stage of 
the proceedings will be a series of nego- 
tiations between Sir Henry Thornton 
and E. W. Beattie, Presidents of the 
Canadian National Railways and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, respectively, 
and the international brotherhood chiefs, 
at which the Federal Minister of Labor 
will probably also sit in; and it is be- 
lieved that a peaceful solution will be 
arrived at, although the final conclusion 
will likely depend somewhat upon the 


result of negotiations now in progress 


between United States railroads and 


their employees. 


Queen Marie Returns Home 


HE Critical illness of King Ferdinand 

of Rumania made it necessary for 

Queen Marie to cut short her visit to the 

United States. She is conceded to be the 

most forceful political personality in Ru- 

mania, and a series of problems evidently 
demanded her attention. 

First of all, there is the question of 
the succession to the Rumanian throne. 
The hereditary Crown Prince, Carol, re- 
nounced his right to power, in order to 
make an alliance which the royal family 
disapproved; and his personal life in 
Italy and France has given rise to gossip 
throughout Europe. But in Rumania, 
particularly in army circles, he still has a 
strong following. It was feared that the 
death of his father, if it should occur, 
might lead to his return to Rumania and 
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to a military movement to place him on 
the throne. Further, apparently there is 
fear of Communistic agitation. 

These complexities of the Rumanian 
situation are of slight concern to the 
United States. But what is of concern 
is the sudden termination of the visit of 
Queen Marie. By thoughtful people 
that will be regretted. Her visit was 
seriously undertaken, and before she ar- 
rived there was sincere interest in her 
coming. She had some bad advisers, 
and her first appearances and messages 
had the reverse of the effect that was 
desired. But early errors of judgment 
were being corrected, and gradually the 
United States was forming a new and 
revised impression. Queen Marie had 
wished to study industrial and political 
and social organization in the United 
States and to take back to Rumania the 
principles which she found adaptable to 
the needs of her people. Her disturbed 
stay and its sudden end must have made 
impossible the realization of this pur- 
pose. It is unfortunate that a plan 
earnestly conceived should have been so 
quickly and thoughtlessly defeated. 


The Jews and the Arabs 

HE idealism and fine sentiment in 

the Zionist idea of making Pales- 
tine a national home and country for 
Jews has a large appeal. Whether the 
plan is practical or visionary is fairly 
cpen to debate and diverse opinions. It 
is often said that of the Jews that will 
contribute to a Zionist fund few want to 
live in Palestine. 

Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, presumably in 
his capacity as a trustee of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, has 
lately studied this question on the spot, 
and answers it negatively and positively. 
In brief, Dr. Pritchett states that the 
movement is visionary, and that it will 
bring about more bitterness than now 
exists between the Arabs and the Jews. 
Economically, he thinks, it will not 
work; the Arabs toil endlessly for a 
meager living; as Mohammedans they 
hate the Jews, and will not help them; 
the effort of the British, who have the 
Palestine mandate, is only resulting in 
enormous cost with little gain; the en- 
terprise is artificial; “the inherent pov- 
erty of the country, its lack of resources, 
the absence of an industrial life, operate 
to make futile the economic success of 
such an effort.” 

Naturally, Dr. Pritchett’s assertions 








have caused earnest protests. Rabbi 
Wise, of New York, and Dr. Weizmann, 
world head of Zionism, are prominent in 
support of that cause. On the other 
hand, Henry Morgenthau, formerly 
American Ambassador to Turkey and a 
Jew, declares himself completely in ac- 
cord with Dr. Pritchett and considers 
Zionism “the most stupendous fallacy in 
Jewish history.” 

Dr. Wise thought the report disheart- 
ening and commented bitterly that he 
supposed that the Carnegie Endowment 
was for international peace rather than 
to foment strife and deepen misunder- 
standing. Dr. Weizmann asserted that 
Palestine had the climate and potentiali- 
ties of southern California and that 
peace exists between Jew and Arab. Mr. 
Samuel Untermyer said that Zionism is 
not a “religious or political undertaking, 
and that the relations between the Arab 
and Jewish populations were never so 
cordial as they now are.” 

Doubtless this is but the beginning of 
a discussion that will continue for a 
long time and with earnestness, not to 
say acerbity. 


China and the 
Rights of Foreigners 


in nations have told China that 
she must bring order into her own 
affairs and modernize her judicial system 
before they can think of giving up the 
extra-territorial rights of their citizens in 
her territory. Under existing treaties, 
these rights mean that their citizens are 
not subject to Chinese laws, but to the 
jurisdiction of their own officials in 
China. And a former Chinese Premier 
and Minister of Justice, Dr. Wang 
Chung-hui, one of the most eminent ‘of 
Chinese jurists, has given his adherence 
to the opinion. 

This is the result of the complicated 
and delicate task which the Commission 
on Extra-territorial Jurisdiction in China 
has carried through in the midst of the 
Chinese civil war during the past year. 
Mr, Silas H. Strawn, the American rep- 
resentative, was chairman of the Com- 
mission, whose joint report has just been 
made public. The investigation made 
by the Commission was authorized at 
the Washington Conference in 1922. 
The upshot of the careful study then 
undertaken is that China does not yet 
possess a legal system to which either 
Americans or Europeans can agree to 
submit themselves. The Commission 
makes a series of suggestions for reform 
of the legislative and judicial structure 
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If football exists for the spectator, the Army-Navy game at Chicago on November 27 
was the greatest ever. There was plenty of scoring. The defense of each eleven was in- 
adequate to cope with the other’s offense. The end was a tie, 21-21. This picture was 
telephoned from Chica~o to New York, and exhibits the improvement in technique over 
the pictures first sent by wire. It shows the first touchdown of the game, scored by Navy 








of China, in consideration of which the 
present rights of foreigners might pro- 
gressively. be surrendered, But, in view 
of the chaotic state of political affairs in 
China, no one can say when such re- 
forms might be put into effect. 

The report repeats the well-known 
fact that the rule of military chieftains 
has supplanted the control of the coun- 
try by the administration at Peking, 
which is too weak and poor to make its 
will effective even if it were inclined to 
act on the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. And the fact that a Chinese 
jurist signs the report seems sufficient 
proof that it is well based. If the Chi- 
nese accept his view, it is an admission 
that the country is not ready to take 
over the supervision of all foreigners. If 
they reject it, that is evidence that the 
Government at Peking, by which he was 
made China’s delegate, is not repre- 
sentative of the country. In either case, 
there is no basis for the surrender now 
of extra-territorial privileges. 

Under existing conditions, there are 
only two things for foreigners in China 
to do. One is to withdraw from the 
country. The Chinese themselves would 
be the first to regret that course if any 
one proposed it seriously. The other is 
to maintain the position they now have 
legally, and wait until their representa- 
tives can deal with some Government in 
China which can give real force to 


any decisions and agreements it may 
make, 


Our Dispute with Mexico 
A Case for a Court 


DIFFERENCE of opinion be 
A tween neighbors can sometimes 

be settled by conversation. 
When the difference is too great or the 
issues at stake too serious for that, it is 
necessary for them to get some impartial 
person to decide the question or else 
take it to court—if they are to avoid a 
fight. 

Our difference with Mexico over the 
meaning and equity of the Mexican laws 
affecting the property rights of foreign- 
ers appears to be of that order. We have 
been discussing the case with Mexico for 
several years in one form or another, 
and we have come to no conclusion. 
Each side stands firm in its position, 
with no prospect of a compromise agree- 
ment. 

The trouble arises from the terms of 
the new Mexican Constitution of 1917 
and of the laws putting it into effect. 
The interests of the United States most 
seriously concerned are, first, those of 
the oil companies holding titles to petro- 
jeum lands in Mexico, and, second, those 
of holders of titles to agricultural and 
grazing lands. Under the law, holders of 
titles to oil properties acquired before 
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the Constitution of 1917 went into force 
must’ apply :to-the Mexican: Department 
of Industry, Labor, and Commerce for 


confirmation’ of: their - titles before *Janu-: 
ary 1, 1927: If the titles are confirmed, 2 
they must ‘accept concessions for not, 


more than fifty years from the time they 
began to work their. properties. If they 
refuse to comply with these rulings, they 
forfeit their properties to the Mexican 
Government. Similar principles would 
apply under the Constitution to other 
alien property claims in Mexico. Certain 
of the oil companies—some American 
and some British—are reported from 
Mexico City to be complying with the 
Mexican ruling. ; 

The Government of the United States 
does not deny the right of Mexico to set 
the conditions under which a foreigner 
may acquire property in Mexico. It 
does contend that the Mexican Govern- 
ment has no right to reach back and 
alter titles legally acquired before the 
new regulations were passed. It further 
contends that the Mexican Government 
has no right to seize any property legiti- 
mately held by foreigners—especially 
without compensation. It contends that 
the new Mexican legislation, in princi- 
ple, does both of these things, that it is 
consequently “retroactive and confisca- 
tory.” 

Mexico denies the contentions of the 
United States. And her Government in- 
vites ours to wait and indicate any spe- 
cific case or cases in which Mexican ac- 
tion violates justice. Assurance is offered 
that the Mexican Government will be 
“disposed to repair such violations.” In 
other words, Mexico asks the United 
States not to assert our principle, but to 
watch and see how Mexico acts in apply- 
ing hers. That means to allow a princi- 
ple we contest to be established, and 
then hope for the best in individual in- 
stances. That would not be a basis for 
mutual relations which would inspire 
much confidence. 

From Mexican quarters the sugges- 
tion has been made that if the United 
States insists upon its argument the 
whole matter might be referred to the 
Hague Court of Arbitration. That sug- 
gestion points to a possible way out of 
the deadlock, but, we believe, not the 
best way out. What is needed is not 
simply an adjustment of this particular 
dispute, but a reliable ruling in interna- 
tional law, 

A court of arbitration, like the Hague 
Tribunal, to which the United States has 


terpret and determine international law. 
It. can only render impartial decisions, 
which may serve as useful precedents in 
similar.cases in the future, but which 
have not the force of law. A court now 
exists. which is competent to rule on 
questions of. international law. It has a 
certain body of accepted principles with 
which to work; its opinions are recog- 
nized. and respected by many govern- 
ments and most students of international 
law; its decisions hold good for the fu- 
ture and serve to build up a growing 
world code. That is the Permanent 
Court of International Justice at The 
Hague. 

The fact that the United States does 
not adhere to the Court as a member is 
no reason against an appeal to it in such 
a case as our dispute with Mexico. It is 
a case which involves other than Ameri- 
can rights; British rights, French rights, 
all foreign property rights in Mexico are 
equally affected. What is needed is a 
general decision which will stand. The 
only existing agency qualified and com- 
petent to deliver it is the World Court. 

Both for the sake of the principle, 
which is the chief consideration, and for 
the sake of the policy and its effect on 
our relations with all Latin America, the 
suit of the United States vs. Mexico 
should go before the World Court. We 
have a good case, and we believe in its 
validity and fairness. Why hesitate to 
plead it before the highest bar of justice? 


Washington Is Taxed— 
Is It Represented P 


RESIDENT of the District of 
A Columbia, referring to the recent 

editorial, ““Voteless Washington,” 
in The Outlook, writes: “Our protest is 
against the ridiculous fact that in the 
political center of our Nation the princi- 
ple of taxation without representation, 
which created such a storm of opposition 
at the outset of our National career, is 
accepted as the natural order of the 
day.” 

The order that exists in the District 
of Columbia is the natural order, though 
we do not believe that it amounts to 
taxation without representation. The 
majority, to say the least, of the resi- 
dents of the District are directly rep- 
resented by two Senators and one Rep- 
resentative in Congress. Take, for 
instance, Mr. Justice Holmes, of the 
United States Supreme Court. He has 
been a resident of the District of Colum- 
i None_the 
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less, he is represented by Senators Gillett 
and Butler and by the Representative 
from his district in Massachusetts. 
There is an old man who has patrolled 
a certain “beat” since President Lincoln 
appointed him when he was discharged 
from the Union army. All that time he 
has been represented just as other Penn- 
sylvanians were tepresented, There are 
persons in the District of Columbia who 
are not so represented, but their number 
is comparatively small. They are taxed, 
but not as persons in the States are 
taxed. Perhaps half of the expense of 
administering the affairs of the District 
of Columbia is paid with money from 
the Treasury of the United States. Its 
legal proportion, on what might be called 
a tax basis, is forty cents to each sixty 
cents paid by residents of the District, 
but its indirect expenditures probably 
bring the actual proportion up to one- 
half. Citizens’ associations and others 
who undertake to speak for the people 
of the District contend that the portion 
paid from the Treasury of the United 
States should be larger, and perhaps it 
should. 

Undoubtedly, there is a problem here, 
but the solution does not lie in giving to 
something like a Common Council of 
the city of Washington the power to tax 
all the people of the United States, The 
country as a whole must, of course, con- 
tinue to bear a very large share of the 
expense of the District of Columbia. 
The present advisory system, recently 
established through citizens’ associations, 
seems to us a beginning of what may be 
made a satisfactory arrangement.. Per- 
haps it might do no harm to let the 
District of Columbia have a Delegate 
in Congress, as each Territory has— 
though we do not suppose that those 
who clamor for the “right” of represen- 
tation would be satisfied with it. 

We see many reasons why the Dis- 
trict of Columbia should not be made a 
vest-pocket State with Senators and 
Representatives in Congress and _ the 
privilege of establishing a Legislature. 
One is that such an arrangement would 
defeat the whole purpose of placing the 
seat of the Federal Government entirely 
outside the jurisdiction of any State 
Government—so far as possible outside 
the influence of State politics, Another 
is that such a system would be wider 
open to abuses in the District of Colum- 
bia than anywhere else. Still another is 
that, in our opinion, the great majority 
of those who live in the District of Co- 
lumbia do not want any such arr 
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ment. If, however, a different ‘belief is 
held by those who regard themselves as 
wronged citizens of the District of Co- 
lumbia, they ought to begin a frank 
campaign for an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States to take the 
right of legislation for the District of 
Columbia out of the hands of Congress 
and to place it definitely elsewhere. 


The Juilliard Musical 


Foundation 


WO weeks ago we printed an ar- 
ticle by Charles Henry Meltzer 
in criticism of the administra- 

tion of the fund bequeathed by Mr. 
Augustus B. Juilliard “for the encour- 
agement and development of music and 
musicians in this country.” 

In the meantime the New York 
“Times” has printed a statement made 
in consequence of an effort to get an ex- 
planation from the officers of the Juil- 
liard Musical Foundation. Mr. Meltzer’s 
quotation of what Dr. Noble, Secretary 
of the Foundation, had said to him was 
anonymously declared to be “untrue.” 
This was simply to the effect that Dr. 
Noble had put his hands into his own 
pocket to help make the Foundation a 
going concern. Our readers may be sure 
that there is no reason for doubting Mr. 
Meltzer’s veracity; but that was a sub- 
ordinate point, and was, of course, in 
Dr. Noble’s favor. No word of any 
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kind has come to The Outlook from the 
Foundation itself, and no adequate ex- 
planation of the policy of the Founda- 
tion has, to our knowledge, been made 
in any form. 

The musical needs of this country are 
known to all who are well acquainted 
with musical conditions here. We have 
many teachers of music, many conserva- 
tories of music. But there are no ade- 
quate funds available for aiding students 
who wish to follow the judgment of their 
own advisers; for the particular encour- 
agement of high talent by means corre- 
sponding, for example, to the Prix de 
Rome; for the performance of composi- 
tions by Americans; for the publication 
of music worthy of publication, though 
not commercially profitable; for the en- 
couragement of opera, particularly opera 
in English; for free or low-priced con- 
certs to place music before the public as 
art is placed before the public in mu- 
seums; and for other purposes covered 
by the terms of Mr. Juilliard’s will. 

So far the outcome seems to be noth- 
ing very much, if anything, more than 
what Mr. Meltzer described as “one 
more academy, on old lines, . . . in com- 
petition with less wealthy institutions 
and many excellent teachers.” 

Is it too much to ask that a thorough 
public accounting of the Juilliard mill- 
ions be made and a full report be issued 
with an explanation of policy that the 
public can understand? 


An Artistic Patriot 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


WELL-KNOWN American art- 
A ist, an Associate of the National 

Academy, complains in a letter 
to the New York “Times” that a French 
artist has been commissioned to paint a 
mural decoration in a New York high 
school as a memorial to graduates of the 
school who were killed in the World 
War. 


It is deplorable [he says] to find 
that a painting designed to commemo- 
rate dead American soldiers was exe- 
cuted by a foreigner. We have in our 
land many fully equipped artists, 
acknowledged to be able to hold their 
own with any artists in the world. ... 
Is it not high time that the indiscrim- 

. inate enthusiasm of the American for 
the foreign article, good or bad, should 
be shelved? 


Admirable patriotism this! It must 
delight the spirit of Henry Clay, the 


great apostle of the philosophy of high 
tariffs, to which he gave the pulse-quick- 
ening name of “the American System.” 
By all means let one hundred per cent 
patriots think only American thoughts, 
admire only American art, and peruse 
only American publications. Down with 
the old notion that arts and letters are 
universal and know no temporal, geo- 
grapuical, or political limitations! 

The artist who complains to the 
“Times,” and who, I hope, will be the 
leader of our new movement for artistic 
patriotism, was born in England and 
was educated at King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham, This, however, was due to 
circumstances over which he had no 
control. We must forgive him, for he 
came to the United States as soon as he 
could. But why, oh, why, did he enroll 
himself as a student at Julien’s Académie 


and the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris? 
This will be thrown in the faces of us 
patriots by the unregenerate. who. wish 
to scoff at the new patriotism. 

That there is need for the new pa- 
triotism must be evident to any one who 
stops to think fora moment. There are 
unpatriotic New Yorkers who import 
sculptures by Rodin when they might go 
down to Astor Place and gaze on the 
truly American statue of “Sunset” Cox, 
erected by loyal employees of the Post 
Office Department. There is nothing of 
“the thinker” about that statue, thank 
goodness! The other day I saw in the 
window of a Third Avenue. second-hand 
shop a lovely “Rogers Group” tagged 
with a ridiculous price; and yet rich 
Americans go over to Athens and pay 
fortunes for a piece of dirty, broken 
marble by a dead old Greek named 
Phidias! Can you beat it? 

Moreover, this lack of patriotism dis- 


plays itself not merely in pictorial and 
plastic art but in the domains of litera-. | 


ture and music, Some misguided educa- 
tors have recently imported Sir Gilbert 
Murray from England to lecture on the 


somewhat stale productions of two hoary ° 


dramatists, AZschylus and Euripides, 
whoever they may be. And the time 
thus misspent might be devoted to 
“Abie’s Irish Rose,” the greatest Ameti- 
can play of the century. Many thought- 
less Americans still buy the novels of 
Galsworthy or Turgeney when they 
ought to be adding to the royalties of 
Sinclair Lewis. 

In music the situation is even worse. 
We flock to hear Fritz Kreisler when we 
might be contented with the fiddling of 
the genius discovered by Mr. Henry 
Ford a few months ago, “the plain old 
uncle” from Maine, to use Emerson’s 
appellation for Socrates. Recently an 
orchestra from Philadelphia, under the 
leadership of a man born in England 
and bearing the characteristic British 
name of Leopold Stokowski, gave a con- 


cert in New York, and the entire pro- - 


gram was made up of the compositions 
of one Sebastian Bach. Now I am told 
that Bach is a foreigner, and a German 
at that. Wouldn’t this jar you? What 
we ought to have had was a concert of 
the works of Irving Berlin conducted by 
Roger Kahn—a truly American con- 
cert. 

But why go on? It clearly appears 
that the artist who has written to the 
“Times” in behalf of American art for 
Americans has performed a courageous, 
much-needed, and patriotic duty. 
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Japan’s Emancipation Proclamation 


Buddhist and Christian Join Together to Revive an Ancient Law Against Slavery 
By a Special Correspondent of The Outlook 


LTHOUGH a condition of sla- 
A very is not recognized or toler- 
ated in Japan, there has existed 
from time immemorial a class of people, 
the geisha or licensed women, whose 
condition is that of slavery—legally pro- 
vided for—of the worst type. For years 
the leaders of various purity movements 
throughout the Empire have filed peti- 
tions with the Imperial Diet for the abo- 
lition of the system, but up to quite re- 
cently with little success, True, many 
members of thé Diet support the cause 
of emancipation with genuine earnest- 
ness, but, strange as it may seem, many 
more are opposed to any serious reform. 
Within the last few months, however, 
the Government, more enlightened than 
the Diet, has adopted the course, all too 
seldom followed, of seeking to enforce 
laws already in existence rather than en- 
act new ones. When investigation was 
made, the remarkable fact was discov- 
ered that so early as 1872 the Imperial 
Government had passed a law for the 
emancipation of all prostitute women. 
This ordinance ruled that it had been 
contrary to the Imperial policy from an- 
cient times that a human being should 
be sold for life or a certain period, or be 
treated cruelly by the person who bought 
the said human being, because such 
transaction was a plain violation of the 
law of humanity. “In recent years, 
however,” the ordinance continued, 
“there have been many cases of such 
violence under the name of ‘apprentice- 
ship’ and the like. This is, in substance, 
slavery. It is hereby decreed that all 
prostitute women and other persons who 
have been sold for money shall be set 
itee, and that no contract pertaining to 
such employment shall be considered 
valid.” 


Sve an ordinance would seem to be 
explicit enough, but, lest there should 
be any doubt whatever in the public 
mind, Shimpei Eto, the then Minister of 
Justice, supplemented the Imperial ordi- 
nance by an “explanation,” in which he 
pointed out that the Imperial ordinance 
In question was but a confirmation of 
the ancient Imperial legislation, in ac- 
cordance with which whatever amount 
of money had been spent for such illegal 
transactions as those enumerated in the 
ordinance would be considered as money 
stolen, and confiscated, accordingly, to 
the Imperial Government. 
“The prostitute woman, or a woman 


who is called ‘geisha,’” Shimpei Eto 
continued, “is a human being who has 
debased herself to the condition of a 
horse or an ox. No subject of the Em- 
pire shall longer engage in such traffic. 
All the old contracts shall be invalid. 
No woman shall be required to pay back 
such money. A person who has adopted 
another person’s daughter in considera- 
tion of money and has employed her as 
a prostitute shall be considered as an 
offender against the law, A transaction 
of this nature is exactly the same as 
slavery, which is prohibited by Imperial 
ordinance.” 

In spite of the explicit nature of these 
laws, they quickly fell into desuetude 
and were largely forgotten. The condi- 
tion of the geisha became more and more 
one of complete slavery until the situa- 
tion as it still exists to-day was reached. 
The “licensed quarters” are like fortified 
castles, from which there is no escape 
for the girls kept in custody. They are 
not allowed even to take a walk outside 
the building, while the law sees to it that 
they cannot make good their escape by 
declaring that, if any one of these girls 
contrives to get away, she is bound, be- 
fore she can free herself, to redeem her 
debt to the house. This debt is gener- 
ally so large as to prevent all possibility 
of its discharge, and is deliberately fos- 
tered by the proprietors for this purpose. 


HE Salvation Army was the first to 
raise the banner and open a cam- 
paign for freedom. Soldiers of the Army 
boldly marched into the licensed district 
and declared themselves ready to receive 
any gir! who sought to escape from her 
employers. Hitherto the practice had 
been, in the case of such “runaway 
slaves,” for the licensed trade to appeal 
to the police, who would seize the fugi- 
tive and restore her to her employer. 
Under the new ordinance just issued by 
the Imperial Government and based on 
the old forgotten law of 1872, the police 
all over the country are instructed that 
no licensed woman shall in the future be 
arrested when she has run away, even if 
her employer applies for her arrest. 
This important legislation is regarded 
as “partial emancipation,” because every 
licensed woman is thus given at least an 
opportunity to stay away if she can get 
away. Theoretically she is still bound 
to pay her debt, and the law—quite 
illegally, according to the ordinance of 
1872—protects the creditor, but stops 


short of imprisonment, as no subject of 
the Emperor can be sent to prison for 
debt. 

This action on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, half measure as it is, has 
given a great impetus to the emancipa- 
tion movement throughout the country. 
Much publicity is being given to the 
matter, and the public conscience is be- 
ing widely stirred by the revelations 
which are being made. Enlightened pub- 
lic opinion in Japan is indeed coming to 
realize that no country which regards a 
girl child as a legitimate asset of its 
parents or guardians, to be sold into 
bondage if desired, can hope to take 
front rank among the nations. 


A NEw development occurred recently, 
when the Christian leaders were 
joined by the Buddhists of the Progress- 
ive School, and also by school authorities 
and the presidents of universities, both 
public and private, all uniting in a de- 
mand for reform and the strict enforce- 
ment of the ordinance of fifty years ago. 

The new Directer of the Police Bu- 
reau in the Central Government is gen- 
erally believed to be progressive. At a 
recent conference of local police chiefs 
he invited a free discussion of the whole 
question without any reserve, and still 
more far-reaching action is anticipated 
in the near future. 

One of the great difficulties in the 
way, according to the police authorities, 
is the deplorable fact that the control 
and license of prostitution has become 
one of the most important instruments 
for the detection of crime. It is for this 
reason that the police contend it will be 
impossible to abolish the system at once. 
Almost every criminal and thief spends 
the money stolen on dissipation. The 
police are therefore sure, they claim, to 
get clues by visiting the licensed quarter. 
Another argument advanced against ab- 
olition is that the practice produces a 
substantial revenue for the state. It is 
generally believed, however, that a grow- 
ing sense of public decency will prevent 
any serious weight being given to this 
consideration. 

On the whole the outlook for the 
slaves of Japan is brighter than it has 
ever been, As one well-known writer 
has put it, “The blessed word emancipa- 
tion is running through the underworld 
of Japan and arousing hopes such as no 
citizen of this geenna ever dared enter- 


tain before.” 
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On David Morton’s “ Harvest ” 
By CLIFFORD BRAGDON 


H? has a tender knowledge of the night, 





And there is peace and fragrant April rain. 


When things are pale and beautiful and still, 
When ghostly memories float up and fill 
The mind with magic and a grave delight. 
There is no winter, no impassioned pain, 
No burning noonday sun upon the sand, 
But there is evening over all the land, 


The world is weary of the glare and heat 
Of ordinary day and there has been, 


I think, too much of shouting in the street. 


Yet here in quiet places, one voice sings 
The beauty and the wonder he has seen, 


And takes communion with all lovely things. 


Secret Files 


By ERNEST W. MANDEVILLE 


Jersey.” 


‘(Pp ROHIBITION is a joke in New 


to enforce the law without fear or favor, 
and I feel sure that Colonel Reeves will 


done. In one raid he lost his cork foot, 
but I doubt very much if that stopped 








At least such seems to be the carry on the effort. It is not the purpose the attack of Captain Thompson. s 
general opinion of approximately ninety of this article to embarrass the work of Naturally, during his year in New p 
out of one hundred commuters from that the present Administrator or to report Jersey, he got quantities of evidence, but te 
State to New York City who were on the conditions since he took office a there the attack seemed to stop. n 
queried on the subject by the writer. few weeks ago. Rather, it is to make “When I came here, there were four p 
The majority of these opinions, with- public certain documentary evidence thousand cases untried,” he said to me. ir 
out a doubt, were based upon knowledge _ which will graphically describe the con- “I had them all nolle prossed in order to 
of the well-known and widespread viola- ditions his predecessor faced during his clear the decks for action. Now another el 
tions of the Volstead Act. They do not, year in office. One reason at least may five thousand have mounted up. p 
by any means, represent a judicial com- thus be made clear as to why public “Tf a case is made to-day,” he said in S 
parison of present conditions in that opinion almost unanimously echoes the September, 1926, “under the present tl 
State with those of ten or fifteen years words, “Prohibition is a joke in New procedure, it will not be reached on the tc 
ago. Jersey.” docket before 1929. By that time, if we tl 
But the opinion does exist. There have Nor is it solely a New Jersey matter, can judge from the frequent changes in tl 
been and are many violations of the either in the opinions held by the aver- the prohibition organization in the past, th 
Prohibition Law. New Jersey is a long age citizen or the obstacles towards the there will not be a single witness avail- pe 
way from being dry. Let us examine enforcement of the law met by the aver- able to support the Government’s case.” in 
one of the chief causes of this condition, age Prohibition Administrator. In all In the letter dated Septémber 20, T 
and hence one of the main reasons for probability, a very similar story could be 1926, Captain Thompson wrote to his de 
the popular opinion expressed above. told by Federal chiefs in other parts of superior, Mr. T, J. Cavanaugh, Prohibi- ar 
“Tt is impossible for me to stop any _ the country. tion Administrator at Philadelphia, as m 
of the important bootleg activities. I follows: di 
can’t get past the higher-ups,” said Cap- a Jesse L. THOMPSON is a re- “Primarily, prohibition enforcement to 
tain Jesse L. Thompson, until very re- tired army officer who was disabled in New Jersey is clearly up. to the Pro- sh 
cently the Federal Prohibition Adminis- by service overseas, He came to New Jer- hibition Unit operating therein, for, ap 
trator for the State of New Jersey. This sey with one foot, one lung, and one bad_ while the State has a law called the iss 
statement was made to the writer by heart. But he worked harder than any Hobart Act, they do not attempt to en- of 
Captain Thompson about a month be-_ three of his men, not only in the office force either it or the National Prohibi- po 
fore he obtained his requested transfer by day, but out in the field on raids by tion Act, and all of the elective bodies | 
to another district. night. With only one-half of normal in this State, including his Excellency th 
New Jersey has been particularly for- breathing capacity, with distinct orders Governor Harry A. Moore, United se} 
tunate during the past year in having from his physician that he should not States Senators Edge and Edwards, and wh 
two honest, able, and energetic Federal engage in any rough or exciting work, he all of their appointees, including county era 
enforcement chiefs—Captain Thompson, personally led raid after raid into the prosecutors and judges, were all elected yee 
just retired, and Colonel Ira L. Reeves, large brewery yards guarded by groups and. appointed on the so-called light- leg 
the new Administrator. of thugs, simply because some one had_ wines-and-beer platform, In a recent cas 
Captain Thompson tried his very best to take the lead in order to get anything speech of the Chief of the State Con- clai 
$5, 
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Jesse L. Thompson 


stabulary, he emphasized the fact that 
prohibition enforcement was entirely up 
to the National prohibition officers, and 
not to the State Troopers, as they had 
plenty of employment other than look- 
ing after the violators of the liquor law. 

“There is to my mind not close 
enough inspection or supervision of the 
public institutions, particularly in this 
State, for, as I have stated elsewhere in 
this letter, all the public officials are no- 
toriously wet in this State, and I believe 
that you will find upon investigation 
that there are more than one hundred 
thousand gallons of grain alcohol dis- 
pensed monthly to the public institutions 
in this State, which is tax-free alcohol. 
This class of withdrawals is entirely un- 
der the Collectors of Internal Revenue, 
and it is recommended that this be im- 
mediately remedied and that the with- 
drawal of tax-free alcohol be transferred 
to the Prohibition Administrator, who 
should have the right of approval or dis- 
approval and also the amount to be 
issued to the various institutions, instead 
of the Collector who now has that 
power,” 

Captain Thompson then points out 
the fact that a county judge in New Jer- 
sey receives a salary of $16,000 a year, 
while the overworked judge of the Fed- 
eral courts receives only $7,500 per 
year. He also contends that the boot- 
leggers have all the best of it when a 
Case actually does come to trial. He 
Claims that the defendants can pay 
$5,000 counsel fee for each case, while 


the United States District Attorney re- 
ceives only $7,000 for the year’s work 
and his assistants only about $3,000 
a year. The defendant, therefore, he 
claims, has a great advantage over the 
District Attorney, who presents the Gov- 
ernment’s case, “due to the fact that he 
has made a thorough review of the case 
and the law in connection therewith, 
while the District Attorney or his assist- 
ant is severely handicapped because of 
the many hundred cases that he has to 
prepare briefs on with an entirely inade- 
quate staff to help him.” 


l’ was not only the lack of court facili- 
ties and the lack of co-operation from 
public officials that hampered Captain 
Thompson in his task of enforcing the 
law. Witness the following letter, a 
photostat copy of which is in the posses- 
sion of The Outlook editors, and part of 
which is reproduced on this week’s cover: 


March 6, 1926. 


Mr. Wm. G. Murdock, 
Prohibition Administrator, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir: 

I am writing to you to personally 
acquaint you of certain pertinent facts 
as to the conditions regarding the en- 
forcement of prohibition in the State 
of New Jersey. 

When I came to Newark on Octo- 
ber 26, 1925, to investigate conditions 
of the office and agents I at that time 
reported to you certain things which 
should be ‘corrected and of sharp 
practices, as I saw it, of unlawful 
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methods in the management of the 
supervision of this office and agents. 
Upon my return to Newark as Dep- 
uty Administrator for the Fifth Dis- 
trict on November 15, 1925, and par- 
ticularly since I have moved here, I 
have become acquainted with facts 
from no uncertain sources that all, 
with the exception of three agents, are 
under the control and domination of 
the wet forces of New Jersey and are 
receiving their orders from that or- 
ganization rather than from the offi- 
cials of the Prohibition Department— 
and in addition to that certain emolu- 
ments and remuneration. To detect 
them in this act is an impossibility, 
due to the fact that all concerned 
would be guilty of conspiracy. And 
the. only method that I can see and 
recommend is that all the agents, with 
the exception of these three men, be 
discharged from the service, as their 
effectiveness is questionable. But, of 
course, there can be a certain amount 
of results obtained as long as it does 
not interfere with this machine or 
with the plans of the organization to 
which these men are subservient and 
I am merely acquainting you with 
these facts, so that you will under- 
stand the situation and take such ac- 
tion on the premises as you may deem 
necessary. 

On February 5th, three of my 
agents, inadvertently it seems, went 
into a saloon owned by a member of 
this organization and bought several 


-rounds of drinks and then seized the 


place, taking out more than a truck- 
load of assorted liquors, and the case, 
I presumed, had gone through and the 
liquors had been submitted to the 
Chemist for analysis. Upon the 2nd 
instant, Mr. C. P. Connolly, legal ad- 
viser, came to me and reported that, 
as I had directed both criminal and 
padlock proceedings against this place, 
he went to the files to get the neces- 
sary data and found the case missing 
from the files. I at once called 
Mr. into the office and told him 
in no uncertain terms that I would 
take drastic action in this case if it 
was not immediately produced. When 
he demurred and stated that the case 
was no doubt mislaid and would be 
found in the course of the day where 
one of the girls had evidently mislaid 
it. However, I did not take this for a 
fact, but went out to lunch with the 
intention of taking a train the follow- 
ing morning and coming to you and 
demanding ’s removal from the 
service, as I knew for some unknown 
reason that he had taken this case and 
tried to suppress the evidence, think- 
ing it would be overlooked, or forgot- 
ten perhaps. When I returned from 
lunch, Mr. came to me with 
tears running down his cheeks and 
confessed that he had removed this 
case from the files and had placed it 
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in his desk, only temporarily, and that 
he did this at the request and plead- 
ings of the defendant and certain in- 
fluential men of New Jersey, and that 
it was due to the fact that this man 
was about to receive some degree in a 
fraternal organization. I reprimanded 
Mr. very severely for his action 
and asked him why he had not come 
to me and told me candidly what he 
wished done and that, if it was not 
contrary to my obligations to my su- 
perior officers and to my oath of 
office, and if only for humanitarian 
reasons, I would have consented to 
have held this case up for a few days, 
and he replied that, knowing my char- 
acter, he was afraid that I would not 
consent and that was the reason he 
committed this act. And should he 
not have come to me voluntarily and 
of his own volition, I would have cer- 
tainly demanded his immediate resig- 
nation from the service. That, I hope, 
will be a lesson to him in so far as do- 
ing a willful act of this sort, but I will 
never be satisfied in my mind of his 
loyalty to the enforcement of the law, 
or to me in so far as it conflicts with 
the precepts of his organization—and 
neither will any of the other agents, 
with the exception of the three which 
I have previously mentioned. 

To substantiate my belief in this, I 
know that the four South Jersey 
agents raided a warehouse on Baltic 
Avenue, Atlantic City, on the night of 
February 26, belonging to one ——, 
finding 300 cases of intoxicating 
liquor in that warehouse, and that it 
was released for a cash consideration 
of $2,000. I know that one of the 
agents, whom I have discharged, on 
the 4th inst. sent a telegram to certain 
violators and leaders of the whisky in- 
terests in Atlantic City, and I have a 
copy of the message, and for that par- 
ticular reason I have never been able 
either in Atlantic City or this State to 
reach some of the largest violators that 
are operating in New Jersey. 

I have ordered all of the South 
Jersey agents to northern Jersey, with 
post of duty being established here, 
and in this manner it will be possible 
to obtain a certain amount of enforce- 
ment, but not to the extent that I 
would like and neither will I be satis- 
fied, but it will be the best that I 
can accomplish with these conditions, 
which I have enumerated, confronting 
me. 

On Monday, March ist, I directed 
two agents to proceed to Atlantic City 
and to station themselves in the rail- 
road yards, as I had positive informa- 
tion, which I had already communi- 





cated to your office also, regarding - 


violations of a brewery, and also that 
there were two car-loads of beer to be 
brought in and unloaded in Atlantic 
City, and notwithstanding these or- 
ders, the two car-loads of beer were 
unloaded there Monday night and, in 


addition, there were two loaded, one 
of which I apprehended at Secaucus, 
New Jersey, on Friday, March 5th, 
and I have now in my possession in 
the Eagle Warehouse in this city, 
which proves beyond any question in 
my mind that this beer could not have 
been unloaded or shipped in this 
amount without the knowledge and 
consent of the two agents, as the bill 
of lading proves that the beer came 
from Atlantic City, and my two 
agents were on duty in that vicinity 
at the time it was loaded and shipped. 

I am submitting this information to 
you for your consideration and study, 
and I should like to come to Phila- 
delphia, at your convenience, and 
have a personal conversation with you 
regarding the solution, if there is any, 
to remedy this situation, I should 
further like to state that all of these 
men whom I have mentioned are 
agents old in service, having served 
under two or possibly more Directors 
of Prohibition in this State. 

Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) JessE L. THOoMPson, 

Deputy Administrator, 5th District. 


This was followed on March 29th by 
the following telegram: 
Major W. G. Murdock, 
Federal Prohibition Administrator, 
219 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Agent XYZ suspended from duty 
on March fifteenth, and his imme- 
diate dismissal from the service is 
recommended for grafting and for ac- 
cepting bribes. And upon the twenty- 
sixth instant XYZ reported to this 
office on leave granted by you until 
April first, notwithstanding my rec- 
ommendation regarding this man’s 
suspension and dismissal, and the fact 
that I had taken this man’s credentials 
away from him. Unless this leave is 
revoked and his dismissal made effec- 
tive at once my resignation is hereby 
tendered, effective this date. Answer. 

JESSE L. THOMPSON, 

Deputy Prohibition Administrator. 


iio THompPpson then took the 
matter even higher up, and received 
kind words: “Stick to it. You are the 
kind of man we want,” etc., in reply, 
punctuated with reassuring pats on the 
back. 

But the situation did not change. 

On May 3, 1926, he wrote to the 
Philadelphia office, listing the names of 
nine agents, with the following com- 
ment: 

“There is sufficient evidence, to my 
mind, to convict every one of the above- 
named agents, and after six months’ 
close observation I am perfectly satisfied 
beyond a doubt that, with the exception 
of ———- ——,, these agents were receiv- 
ing money from saloon-keepers’ associa- 
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tions and the brewery interests for pro- 
tection in this State, and it is earnestly 
recommended by me that none of the 
above agents ever be accepted in any 
Government position, with the exception 
of ——- ——,, and I desire this letter or 
a copy thereof to be placed on file as 
part of their records in the office of the 
Director of Prohibition, Washington, 
Oe hig 

On May 6, 1926, he wrote to Roy A. 
Haynes, Esq., Prohibition Commissioner 
at Washington, D. C., as follows: 


Now, regarding Mr. ——, Com- 
missioner, I would indeed have gladly 
helped you out by asking for his re- 
instatement, but there is too much 
against him, and in fact against every 
other agent who has been on duty in 
this office prior to my taking over 
this office. I have studied these men 
night and day, and there are many 
things that showed their unfitness for 
further retention in the service. One 
of the most outstanding facts is that 
the five agents whom [ let out for the 
good of the service have been in 
charge of permit work and investiga- 
tions of drug stores in Hudson County 
for the past few years, and there has 
been during the last month more than 
one hundred and twenty-five indict- 
ments drawn up against the doctors 
and druggists of Hudson County. 
And that in itself, if for no other rea- 
son than inefficiency, would show that 
these agents are unfit for duty in the 
Prohibition Department, as it shows 
they did not begin to carry out their 
duties in their inspection work as they 
should have done. Nor, Commis- 
sioner, have I any doubt in my mind 
about their receiving graft, both indi- 
vidually and collectively. And, in 
addition to that, they were used by 
the political parties as a lever to col- 
lect campaign funds, and, as I have 
impressed upon you verbally and 
written, this is not a new thing but 
originated with the advent of prohibi- 
tion and the appointment of enforce- 
ment agents and Administrators from 
and by the local authorities and was 
caused by the officials seeing the great 
source of revenue from the liquor in- 
terests in allowing them to operate. 

With reference to building up my 
organization in New Jersey, I am go- 
ing about it very slowly, and I am go- 
ing to make a thorough investigation 
and satisfy myself as to the honesty 
of the men I am recommending for 
appointment and learn their object in 
coming into this work, and they must 
satisfy me that they are going to en- 
force the law without fear, favor or 
partiality, and I am going to do my 
damnedest to close some of these open 
bars in New Jersey and to stop this 
wholesale brewery trade that has been 
going on since the advent of prohibi- 
tion. And if I cannot do it with the 
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force of men that I have in mind, I 
am going back West with Horace 
Greeley. 

He went West this fall. 


and powerful. 


“T found that I couldn’t get at any of 
the bootleggers connected with the ma- 
chine. Their protection was too strong 
Leading an army into 
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battle with the majority of soldiers trai- 
tors in the pay of the enemy, is too 
much for me,” were a few of his parting 
words. 


The Sensational Discoveries of Dr.Pavloff 


ratories of Ivan Petrovitch Pavloff 

in Leningrad, and learned from him 
at first hand about his sensational dis- 
coveries, As every one knows, he is 
without question the greatest physiolo- 
gist in the world; even prior to the 
Revolution he had been awarded the 
Nobel prize. America is well aware of 
his earlier experiments on dogs. It does 
not perhaps know of his more recent 
investigations regarding the nature of 
sleep; his proof of the existence of 
trophic nerves functioning in the inter- 
ests of the whole body and controlling 
the amount of material used by each or- 
gan; and, finally, of his research regard- 
ing the inheritance of acquired charac- 
teristics. 


I HAVE just visited again the labo- 


i he see Pavloff one would not suspect 
that he is already seventy-six years 
old—he looks nearer sixty. His physique 
is so vigorous that he not only continues 
to perform experiments personally, as of 
old, but plays an enthusiastic game of 
Russian ball. Besides his passionate de- 
votion to the laboratory he is very pro- 
ductive in the literary field, writing 
many articles and books. Only this year 
he completed a text in physiology which 
will soon be published in English. He 
also continues to give lectures at the 
university; numbering among his audi- 
tors students from all over the world. 
Among them I found an American, Dr. 
W. H. Gantt, who as Chief of the Petro- 
grad Division of the American Relief 
Administration had become so much in- 
terested that he has been staying on ever 
since, 

The latest discoveries of Pavloff have 
been made in the midst of perhaps the 
greatest difficulties that any modern 
scientist has ever faced. For example, 
on my prior visit to him, in the summer 
of 1921, it was at the height of the fam- 
ine, and there was little or no wood with 
which to heat his laboratory, so that 
frequently the temperature fell to a 
point which made it impossible to con- 
tinue his experiments, especially when 
they involved operations on dogs. Many 
of his assistants were working with little 
or no salary and were eking out a mea- 
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ger existence by selling their personal 
belongings or doing manual labor. At 
that time one of his associates, who was 
making experiments on the inheritance 
of acquired characteristics, received only 
six dollars a month salary plus food ra- 
tions, and his clothes were nothing but 
so many colored patches. When the 
whole city was in darkness, Pavloff con- 
tinued to work by the light of shavings 
of wood, It must not be thought that 
the Soviet Government has been un- 
kind to him; on the contrary, it has 
treated him with exceptional courtesy. 
His beautiful apartment he continues to 
use rent free, and several years ago the 
Government gave him fifteen hundred 
dollars to visit America, Nevertheless 
the lot of a scientist in a land of revolu- 
tion is not likely to be entirely comforta- 


ble. Once in the early days of the seizure » 


of power bullets actually entered his lab- 
oratory while he was lecturing. One son, 
whom he thought exceptionally gifted 
and who he hoped would carry on his 
scientific work, was killed while fighting 
in the ranks of the White Army, another 
was exiled. Often during the years 
1919-20 his wife had to sell part of her 
personal belongings to supplement the 
scanty family rations, At the present 
time all this is changed, and professors 
are existing comfortably, alihough not 
according to American standards of liv- 
ing. 

The fact is the entire life of Pavloff 
is a tribute to his unconquerable deter- 
mination to overcome obstacles, a char- 
acteristic which seems common to most 
great inventors. The son of a village 
priest,.he was born at Rjdsan, Septem- 
ber 14, 1849. The father was deter- 
mined that the boy should become a 
great religious leader, and until the age 
of twenty he was educated in a school 
for priests. About this time he fell un- 
der the influence of some Russian intel- 
lectuals and lost all his faith. He then 
took up the study of medicine, grad- 
uating from a Russian university and 
spending two post-graduate years in 
Germany; but it was not until his forty- 
eighth year that he was finally appointed 
Professor of Physiology at the Military 
Academy of St. Petersburg. 


During these early days while experi- 
menting on dogs he was so fearful that 
his results might be jeopardized by the 
wretched laboratory conditions or by the 
carelessness of his assistants that he used 
to take the dogs to his small flat, where 
they shared equally the comforts of 
home with a wife and four small chil- 
dren, 


_ winning success and more am- 
ple financial assistance, he con- 
structed one of the most interesting and 
original laboratories in the world, which, ~ 
although begun before the World War, 
was completed by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. He has actually built a place 
which is insulated from every possible 
undesired stimuli whether of sight or 
sound, In the experiment rooms not 
the slightest jar or the faintest echo 
from outside can affect the reaction of 
his animals, The entire building is sur- 
rounded with a sawdust moat many feet 
in depth which neutralizes any vibration 
from the street. His eight laboratories 
are corner rooms widely separated from 
one another. To prevent any possible 
disturbance from above or below there 
is an intervening floor between each 
laboratory and the next one above it. 
The entire place is much more carefully 
protected than any prison in the United 
States, for the walls of each room are 
two feet thick, of solid cemeni, and ad- 
mission is through double iron doors 
lined with wood and padded with heavy 
rubber, thus resembling a bank vault 
rather than a laboratory. Inside each 
room is a second vault for the living dog. 
Here the animal is separated from the 
operator by two additional walls each 
eight inches thick. Between the walls 
there is an air jacket six inches deep. 
The inner concrete cell is not in contact 
with the outer shell at all, being sus- 
pended from the roof by iron hooks. 
The doors to this inner cell are likewise 
built of cement six inches thick and 
padded with rubber. Naturally, the ani- 
mals are not kept permanently confined 
in this space, but it has been found that 
the available air supply is ample for all 
ordinary experiments. 

When the doors finally close in on a 
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dog, he is cut off from sight or sound of 
the outer world. However, the operator 
sitting in the outside room can see his 
every movement through a periscope. 
Furthermore, each cell is completely 
equipped with electricity, so that by the 
mere pressure of a button any desired 
stimulus may be given to the dog. He 
may receive an electric shock, or a flash 
from any one of many colored lights; he 
may hear a myriad variety of sounds all 
the way from a whistle to a metronome; 
finally, he may receive hot or cold sen- 
sations, 

Since in most of the experiments 
food is finally given, the response of 
the dog can be calculated from the 
flow of his saliva. A glass receptacle 
about twice the size of a thimble is at- 
tached to the salivary glands (parotid 
fistula). The amount of saliva is regis- 
tered in one-tenth drops on a mercury 
tube in the outside room, which in turn 
is registered on a revolving electric 
drum, By means of this experiment 
Pavloff proved that he could make the 
mouth water from almost any stimulus, 
even a painful electric shock, if it was 
regularly followed by a pleasurable mor- 
sel of food. 


H: has now gone further and proved 

that the brain is not equipped with 
fixed and changeless little paths along 
which our thoughts always run, but that 
it is rather a mosaic of inhibiting and ex- 
citing points which are undergoing con- 
stant change, depending upon one’s ex- 
perience. Neurasthenia can be produced 
in a dog by repeating an experiment too 
often, thus not giving an opportunity for 
the brain cells to rest or by presenting 
the dog with a problem which is too 
difficult for him to solve. Thus if two 
lights differing only slightly in intensity 
are shown at various times to a dog, the 
brighter one followed by food and the 
other not, he will become confused and 
show signs of neurasthenia. This implies 
for human beings that we should not do 
the same type of work steadily without 
a chance for rest or change and that 
worrying over a problem we cannot 
solve is sure to bring on an attack of 
neurasthenia. 

Nor have the experiments in recent 
years been exclusively carried on with 
dogs. One of Dr. Pavloff’s assistants, 
Dr. Krasnogarsky, has been continuing 
the work on children from one to five 
years of age. The child is placed flat on 
its back on a table, with a suction cup 
fitted over the opening of the parotid 
duct. By the pressure of a button the 
doctor can release a chocolate confection 
into the mouth of the child. Various 


stimuli—such as sounds and lights—as 
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in the case of the dog, can be used ‘prior 
to giving the chocolate, and the child 
soon begins to expect food as soon as he 
hears or sees them. It takes from thirty 
to one hundred trials before a dog begins 
to expect food after seeing a flash of 
light, but a child will react after only 
ten to twenty-five trials. The dog, how- 
ever, is able to differentiate much better 
than the child, especially in sound and 
sense stimuli. It has been found that a 
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child under two weeks cannot develop 
a conditioned reflex, nor until seven 
months of age can he distinguish be- 
tween red and white lights, and not until 
the eighth month does he distinguish 
between the odor of camphor and that 
of cologne. 

Dr. Pavloff has also recently made 
some significant discoveries regarding 
sleep. In the past it nas been thought 
that sleep was something entirely differ- 
ent from the waking state. Pavloff has 
proved that whether we are asleep or 
awake we are in the same bodily condi- 
tion; the only difference is as to the 
number of centers which are inhibited. 
Any one who is studying so concen- 
tratedly that he does not hear a dog 
bark or his roommate talk has tempo- 
rarily inhibited the centers of sound. All 
that sleep does is to inhibit a few more 
centers, Thus when we are asleep inhi- 
bition predominates, while when we are 
awake irritation or stimulation of centers 
predominates. A dog in Pavloff’s cement 
cell can be put to sleep very quickly by 
the reiteration of one particular sound. 
There is inhibition of all other centers, 
and the brain spot which responds to the 
noise soon becomes tired. 
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Psat the most interesting of his re- 
cent discoveries has been concerned 
with the inheritance of acquired charac- 
teristics. Since Dr. Pavloff had found 
that he could teach almost any animal to 
run for food at the sound of a bell but 
that it took a large number of trials for 
them to learn the habit, it occurred to 
him to discover whether this number 
could be reduced in successive genera- 
tions. White mice were selected for the 
experiment, because they breed faster 
than others. Males and females were 
kept in separate cages, so that the breed- 
ing could be more easily regulated, and 
each new generation did not hear the bell 
until they were six weeks old and capable 
of being in a cage by themselves. It took 
the first generation three hundred trials 
to learn the habit, the second generation 
took one hundred, the third thirty, the 
fourth ten, and the fifth only five. 

These results were thought at first by 
his assistants to prove beyond a shadow 
of a doubt the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics, However, Dr. Pavloff 
was not satisfied with the conclusions, 
and looked about to see if he could not 
discover a flaw in his method. At once 
it occurred to him that, since the feeding 
had all been done by hand, it was con- 
ceivable that the decrease in the time it 
took to learn the habit of- responding to 
the bell might be attributed to domesti- 
cation rather than to inheritance, Act- 
ing on this theory, a mechanism was 
perfected by which the ringing of the 
bell and the feeding of the mice were all 
done by electricity. The mice are now 
in the eleventh generation, but the re- 
sults are not yet conclusive, because 
they have been fed so well that the bell 
now acts merely to wake them up, and 
not necessarily to make them run for 
food. 

However, the preponderance of evi- 
dence seems to point in the direction 
of the inheritance to some degree, at 
least, of acquired characteristics. If this 
is later definitely established by further 
proof, it will mean that a race of people 
which is trained generation after genera- 
tion in some particular branch of activ- 
ity, let us say to learn to read, will in 
the course of a hundred. generations 
acquire the habit with less effort than 
was possible at first. 

This has enormous consequences for 
the human race. It means that, no mat- 
ter how backward any race, provided 
it is willing to toil painstakingly for 
centuries, it may increase its native 
inherent equipment to the point where 
other races onze were and that there is 
no limit to the potential possibilities for 
improvement, 

Leningrad, Russia. 
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~ Klan and Anti-Klan in [Indiana 


Staff Correspondence by DIXON MERRITT 


HINGS have been done in In- 

diana of which any State ought 

to be ashamed—and of which 
Indiana is ashamed. 

Shame, however, is not absolution. It 
may not be, in some measure is not, 
even penitence. But no man should 
condemn Indiana unheard. Where In- 
diana is to-day any State in the Ameri- 
can Union, but by the mercy of God, 
might have been. I am not Indiana’s 
spokesman, I have simply sojourned 
within her borders for a week in an 
effort to find out whether or not the 
things said of Indiana are true. I found 
that some of them—too many of them— 
undoubtedly are true. Aside from 
the question of wrong-doing on the 
part of any or every official in the State, 
the fact exists that Indiana was for a 
time in almost complete political servi- 
tude to a weak and ignorant and vicious 
man. The fruits of D. C. Stephenson 
could not be good fruits—could not have 
been good fruits even if he had been al- 
ways well-meaning. He is too weak and 
too ignorant to do well as a political 
dictator, which he was. 

How this man ever came to dominate 
the affairs of Indiana to the extent that 
he did, why Indiana was so susceptible 
to a disease the germ of which ran 
equally rampant in other States—these 
are questions for which I have tried to 
find answers, What immediately fol- 
lows is far-fetched, but it is true. 


HE blame rests upon the institution 
of American slavery and upon the 


imperial policy of Great Britain. If the 


“poor whites” of the Tennessee uplands, 
with bitterness in their hearts toward 
their prosperous neighbors and with 
half-bred hounds trotting between their 
wagon wheels, had not gone trekking to 
the slough-slashed lowlands of southern 


‘Indiana; if no Irish immigrant had ever 


wrapped his love and his hate in his 
heart and his worldly goods in a pocket- 
handkerchief and gone to Indiana to dig 
ditches and level road beds—if those 
things had not occurred in the genera- 
tion of our grandfathers, D. C. Stephen- 
son would have passed as a puny inci- 
dent in ours, But the “poor whites” did 
trek; Tennessee—and to a lesser extent 
Kentucky—was sifted and the bran 
thrown across the Ohio, The Irish peas- 
ants did come to form, finally, little 
islands of Catholic bigotry in a seething 
sea of fanatical Protestant intolerance. 
Much later along something similar oc- 


curred in the desolation of the dunes at 
the northern end of the State. Aliens 
from the Continent—jabbering, garlic- 
reeking—settled under the smoke clouds 
of the factories upon the land that the 
old Hoosiers had cleared and tilled and 
loved. There came to be, in the end, a 
quite considerable Catholic population, 
not concentrated at a few centers, as in 
most of our States, but scattered in little 
communities everywhere. None of the 
three elements mentioned ever was the 
chief element in the population, but each 
was sufficient to irritate the others, 
Indiana never attained that knack of 
dwelling together in unity which is de- 
clared to be ‘as the dew of Hermon, 
and as the dew that descended upon the 
mountains of Zion.” It sipped the worm- 
wood of bitterness always, and quaffed 
it in great gulps such times as the A. P. 
A. and similar organizations flourished. 


(“as Ku Klux Klan, 
..Indianians are, by nature and by 
habit, joiners. And . this movement 
brought to them an unusual appeal— 
several- appeals, in fact. Its proclaimed 
principles embodied for many,. not 
merely something good, but all that, 
from their view-point, was worth while 
in life. It was Americanism. A Cath- 
olic priest, loved in Indianapolis as few 
men are, said to me: “If they had 
brought their pledge to me in the early 
days of the Klan, I declare that I would 
have signed it. It proclaimed what I 
have always held as an American citi- 
zen.” It was not merely American, and 
appealing to patriotism. It was Protes- 
tant, and appealing to sectarian religion. 
That was less widely proclaimed, but it 
was probably the more appealing both 
because it partook of secrecy and mysti- 
cism and because it reached something 
more personal than even patriotism. 

When the movement was still young 
and flushed with fervor, there came— 
from Texas and elsewhere about the 
country—D. C. Stephenson as organizer 
and Dragon, whatever that may mean. 
He had the organization rights and a 
share in the fees in a number of States. 
Some say thirteen. Others say as many 
as twenty-one. But Indiana became his 
green pasture. 


Sennen was—and is—a man re- 
markable. His powers of imagina- 
tion are abnormally developed. He has 
a positive genius for the dramatic and 
the spectacular. His egotism was un- 


bounded—and practically is to-day de- 
spite a prison life, which ordinarily saps 
assurance, Men told me that Stephenson 
told them that he was the reincarna- 
tion of Napoleon, born again to com- 
plete an interrupted destiny. His educa- 
tion is so meager as hardly to exist. His 
gratifications in life appear to have been 
almost wholly carnal, though men tell 
me that he has at times flashes of spirit- 
ual beauty. 

The sinews of Stephenson’s strength 
ran back to the bone in southern In- 
diana. There he gathered his first glory 
about him, and thence he always called 
his Tenth Legion, his Old Guard, his 
Stonewall Brigade, fanatically devoted 
to his person. He made other devotees 
by spectacular methods. He had an air- 
plane with three flaming Ks painted on 
the bottom, and in it he flew about the 
State. By this time he had become 
known as “the Old Man,” though he was 
in fact fairly young. 

The following story is vouched for by 
a number of reputable men, some of 
whom claim to have been present. A 
great gathering of Klansmen and Klans- 
women was held in a central Indiana 
city. Stephenson, with his airplane, was 
at a fair grounds hardly twenty miles 
away. The crowd waited for the su- 
preme event. Emissaries passed about, 
whispering to chosen persons in. the 
crowd, the whisperings to be by them 
passed on: “The Old Man will be late 
to-day. He had to fly to Washington. 
The President summoned him last night 
to devise means of repelling a Papal in- 
vasion, The Old Man has saved the 
country. But he will be here. He wants 
to talk to you.” 

There was a further wait—long, tense, 
thrilling, adoring. The three Ks flamed 
against the sky. A plane circled and 
settled. The Old Man, in his robes, 
stepped out. Women fainted. Others 
fell at his feet and such as were bold 
enough kissed the hem of his white gar- 
ment. The membership of the Klan was 
augmented mightily. 


HE political campaign of 1924 was 

drawing on. Politicians began to 
realize that this poor, weak, tinsel and 
gewgaw actor had between three hun- 
dred and four hundred thousand voters 
fanatically devoted to him, ready to go to 
hell for him. This strength was available 


‘to the Republicans, They accepted it. 


I tried to find out how complete this 
alliance was, I am a Democrat, and 
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therefore subject to suspicion of preju- 
dice. I resolved immediately after I en- 
tered the State to accept information 
only from Republicans. I sought infor- 
mation from no Democrat and received 
information from no Democrat, except 
that one clue ran for final confirmation 
to an official of a professional society 
who votes the Democratic ticket and 
that the Catholic priest to whom I have 
referred may be a Democrat, though he 
told me of having supported Republi- 
cans for United States Senatorships, As 
to the alliance between the Republicans 
and the Ku Klux Klan, no Democrat 
said one word, I saw. no other Demo- 
crats than the two mentioned. as 

I asked a prominent Indiana educa- 
tor, who is also a prominent Indiana 
Republican -politician, ‘Just how far 
did the Klan-Republican alliance_ ex- 
tend?” He answered, “The Ku Klux 
Klan organization and the Republican 
Party organization were then and are 
now identical.” I asked a former paid 
employee of the Ku Klux Klan, “To 
what extent was the Republican Party 
in Indiana committed to the Klan?” He 
replied, “Just as thoroughly committed 
to the Klan as it is to the protective 
tariff.” These statements were confirmed 
by other Republicans, most of them out 
of office, but some of them in, one of 
them a State official. 

In such circumstances, the November 
election of 1924 approached, 

Stephenson had ceased to be in the 
good graces of the National Klan organ- 
ization. Those who are opposed to the 
Klan say that he had got too much 
power to please higher officials and was 
in the way of making himself National 
head of the Klan. Those who are _pro- 
Klan say that he had shown himself un- 
scrupulous and that the Klan had long 
wanted to get rid of him. 

Both things may be true. In any 
event, on a certain day, say Friday, 
Stephenson did a certain thing. On, say, 
the following Monday Dr. Hiram W. 
Evans, National head of the Klan, called 
Stephenson to an Ohio city and de- 
manded his resignation. Stephenson, 
with only perfunctory remonstrance, 
wrote it out and laid it on the table. 
This was told me by a man who says 
that he was in the room when the inci- 
dent occurred. 

Stephenson returned to Indiana shorn 
of his official Klan position and, pre- 
sumably, even of Klan membership, 
But he returned with his political power 
hardly, if at all, diminished. The 
Stephenson slate, almost intact, went 
through, 

It is not to be believed that the ma- 
jority of men elected to office in Indiana 
in 1924 had anv dealings with Stephen- 


son, His support was thrown into their 
laps and they did not pitch it out. The 
case appears, however, to have been dif- 
ferent with some men elected to office in 
that year. It is said that Stephenson 
exacted signed pledges of some men who 
were elected to office that their first alle- 
giance was to him and that they would 
make appointments pleasing to him. 
Some of these pledges were said to be 
available in Indianapolis, but they were 
quoted on the curb at $10,000, and I 
had neglected to ask for enough expense 
money to cover any such contingency. 
However, a Chicago newspaper, in con- 
junction with an Indianapolis newspaper, 
did agree to pay such a price for one, 
but the vender did not deliver it. He 
told the representatives of the two news- 
papers that persons interested in having 
it not published had‘ paid him a higher 
price. Of course, there may never have 
been any such document in the first 
place, but indications are not lacking 
that certain men did, prior to their elec- 
tion, make certain pledges which they 
felt bound to redeem. It does not ap- 
pear, to me at least, that the more 
prominent ones of them willingly re- 
deemed such pledges, It appears to me 
that they went just so far as they 
thought they were forced to go, and that 
they were immensely relieved when 
Stephenson’s power over them was 
finally broken. 


ARLY in January, 1925, Edward 
\4 Jackson was inaugurated as Gover- 
nor and the Legislature met. There is 
no end of ugly stories as to what oc- 
curred during the campaign, at the time 
of the inauguration, and while the Legis- 
lature was in session. Some of them are 
too ugly to repeat. 

It is said that very many appoint- 
ments were made at Stephenson’s be- 
hest. Undoubtedly, some queer-seeming 
appointments were made. Undoubtedly, 
some were reluctantly made. Undoubt- 
edly, some were announced and then 
withdrawn, apparently under pressure. 

It is said that the ‘“‘shake-down” was 
used extensively in connection with pro- 
posed legislation; that bills were intro- 
duced with no expectation that they 
would be passed, but with the expecta- 
tion that somebody would pay well for 
having them killed; that other bills were 
killed or passed according as killing or 
passing was more profitable. Evil as all 
this sounds and is, there is nothing in it 
that has not at one time or another 
occurred in other States. The unique 
thing is that persons who were interested 
in proposed legislation believed that 
they had to see, not legislators, but 
D. C. Stephenson. 

Stephenson was then living in a sort 
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of palace in classical Irvington, a suburb 
centering on Butler University. He had 
many retainers, many guards between 
the outer door and the inner sanctum. 
Fourteen police dogs were loose about 
his grounds. He had a yacht on Lake 
Michigan to which he retired upon occa- 
sion. He had other means of making 
himself inaccessible. Seeing him was 
not easy. 

A gentleman whose interest at that 
time was in securing the passage of a 
bill authorizing the consolidation of a 
dental college with the University of In- 
diana told me in some detail how he had 
to proceed. After talking with several 
persons supposed to possess certain in- 
fluence, he was told that it would be 
necessary for him to see a certain offi- 
cial at the State Capitol. He went to 
see that official and explained the bill to 
him. After asking for detailed informa- 
tion on some points, the official called 
Stephenson’s private number on the tele- 
phone—a number to which only the 
elect had access—and said to Stephen- 
son that Dr. So-and-So had a bill which 
might prove interesting, and would he 
see the Doctor? He would. The Doctor 
went to the Stephenson palace and ex- 
plained the bill. Stephenson thought he 
might be able to give some help, but was 
not sure. 

A reputed agent of Stephenson, him- 
self a dentist but not in active practice, 
met a group of dentists interested in the 
bill and told them that for $10,000 “the 
Old Man” would put the bill through. 
There was, of course, no evidence that 
he was actually sent by Stephenson. The 
offer was declined. The bill was passed 
without Stephenson’s aid—because, I am 
told, of a last-minute change of attitude 
on the part of the Governor. Since the 
bill was passed without Stephenson’s aid, 
the stoty is available. If Stephenson 
aided, under similar circumstances, any 
bills that were passed, the story is, of 
course, not available. 


hi to that time, however, Stephen- 
son’s aid was regarded by many 
people as necessary to any legislative 
action. 

About that time the “Ripper” High- 
way Bill came to the fore. It proposed 
to abolish the independent State High- 
way Commission and substitute one ap- 
pointed by the Governor. Governor 
Jackson favored the bill. D. C. Ste 
phenson favored it. It aroused, however, 
a storm of protest. And, anyway, the 
reincarnated Napoleon was at the 
sunken road of his field of Waterloo. 

He was arrested for murder. The 
story is too gruesome, too brutal, to re- 
peat. A woman, twenty-eight years old 
or so, died of poisoning at her home in 
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Indianapolis, after she had been on 
Stephensun’s yacht. Stephenson was 
said to have drugged her, and thus to 
have caused her death. When Stephen- 
son was arrested, some of the evidences 
of his continuing power were about him. 
Deputy sheriffs of Marion County and 
State police officers were quartered in his 
house. 

Go back now to the election of 1924. 
The only man who slipped by Stephen- 
son’s guard in that election, so far as I 
can ascertain, was William H. Remy, 
who was elected Public Prosecutor for 
Marion County, the county in which 
Indianapolis is situated, He was to be- 
come Stephenson’s Nemesis. He prose- 
cuted him and, despite many obstacles, 
convicted him of murder, 

The case is pending on appeal before 
the Supreme Court of the State. Among 
those who detest “Stephenson utterly 
there are not a few who believe that the 
judgment of the trial court should be set 
aside and a new trial granted. One of 
the men who has done most toward 
bringing the scandal before the public 
said to me, “The only crime that 
Stephenson has not committed is the one 
for which he was convicted.” The Cath- 
olic priest previously referred to said to 
me, “Evil as I know Stephenson is, I do 
not believe that he should have been 
convicted on that charge.” One of the 
most prominent men in the social, intel- 
lectual, and political life of Indianapolis 
said to me, “I would not have voted to 
convict on the evidence they had, and I 
doubt if the Supreme Court will sustain 
the conviction.” Yet such is the odium 
of the Stephenson name in Indiana to- 
day that any one of these men would be 
in some measure ostracized if he were 
quoted by name, 


HEN the political campaign of 
1926 came on, Stephenson was 
in the penitentiary. He smuggled out a 
letter breathing threatening and slaugh- 
ter against public officials in the State of 
Indiana, He asserted that he had docu- 
mentary evidence which would convict 
many of them of wholesale corruption, 
and that he was ready to reveal it. 
Thomas Adams, editor of a Republi- 
can paper at Vincennes, entered the 
arena with tremendous vigor. His an- 
nounced purpose was mainly to bring 
about a house-cleaning in the Republi- 
can Party. Several other newspapers 
joined him. Public clamor was aroused. 
Excitement prevailed. Endless columns 
of newspaper print were devoted to rev- 
elation of stories of corruption, 
But with it all there was little, if any, 
substantial evidence, Anything that 
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| 5, ies sce almost hidden by roses—avenues 
festooned with pepper trees—boulevards palm- 
lined —every day like a Spring morning—no winter 
cold nor summer heat . . . That’s San Diego. 

San Diego, birthplace of California! —~a busy harbor 
city docking ships of all nations, 7 whose quiet bays 
and silver beaches are havens of rest and recreation 
—where temperature varies only 13° between January 
and July—where flower gardens and parks and play- 
grounds are a year-round delight! 

Here, with rod or gun, bathing suit or yachting togs, each day 
brings new happiness. You may motor, or sail, or ride horse- 
back to a hundred nearby resorts. Sea bathing, aquaplaning, 
hunting, golf, polo, tennis, etc., are always “in season.” With 
mountains, valleys, ocean, and miles of glorious beaches to 
choose from, San Diego is a veritable outdoor paradise. 

See San Diego first!—then see all the great cities of the 
Pacific Coast, and Yosemite National Park, Lake Tahoe and 
Hawaii—your round trip can include all these! 

Come now to San Diego! Revel in our sunshine! You will 


soon understand why our population has almost doubled in 
the last six years! Mail coupon for beautiful 40-page booklet. 


Through Pullmans over Santa Fe Railway and over San Diego & Arizona 
Railway in connection with Rock Island and Southern “Pacific Lines 


\SanDIE8° 


\ California 
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» SAN DIEGO-CALIFORNIA CLUB 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me, free, your 
fascinating story of San Diego, California. 


Name and Address. 


seri} 


601-C Chamber of Commerce Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 
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Isa’t zt natural? 


A EUROPEAN WIT savs, “Americans not only 
want the best of everything — but spare 
nothing to get the best of everything.” 
A characteristic that explains, perhaps, why 
American cigarette smokers so willingly 


pay a few cents more to get Fatimas 
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“What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make’? 
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HIS Bureau, at the service of every Outlook reader, is a clearing-house of 


travel information. Here are kept constantly on hand the latest and most © 


authoritative data on railroad and steamship rates, hotel facilities, resort advan- 
tages—everything that is needed to assure the success of your trip. 


By mail and by personal consultation the experts of The Outlook are able to 


direct all who travel along the most desirable routes. They go far beyond the. 


conventional lines of many travel information services to render invaluable 
personal service. 


If you have any questions about your travel plans, the Travel Bureau of The 
Outlook has the detailed answer. Start your trip right by asking us those 


questions to-day. 
At Your Service Without Charge 


Eva R. Dixon, Director 
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120 East 16th Street New York City 
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alone, still knows. It became apparent 
long since that he has no disposition 
freely to reveal it. His mysterious strong 
boxes, reputed full of incriminating evi- 
dence, ‘are still mysterious if not leg- 
endary, despite the trailing to the ends 
of the earth, almost, of at least three 
witnesses who knew of their existence 
and were supposed to know where they 
might be found. 

The Adams crusade hindered, rather 
than helped, toward an orderly and legal 
diving into whatever lies beneath the 
surface of the troubled waters of Indiana 
politics and public affairs. So did the 
Walb crusade. Clyde Walb is Chairman 
of the Indiana Republican State Com- 
mittee. He raised the cry that some 
peace society had sent money into the 
State for political purposes, He induced 
the Senate Special Committee to investi- 
gate this charge. The barbed probe of 
Senator Reed was soon diverted from 
the little to the larger scandal. 

Prior to the beginning of either the 
Adams crusade or the Walb crusade the 
Prosecutor of Marion County—the same 
William Remy who was elected without 
being on the Stephenson slate in 1924— 
had begun an investigation of alleged 
corruption and had made considerable 
progress. That progress was slowed 
down by the activities of Adams and 
Walb. Evidence that might have been 
secured became unobtainable, and evi- 
dence that has been obtained was got at 
with extreme difficulty. The Remy in- 
vestigation, with the aid of a grand jury, 
still goes forward, and when [I left In- 
diana was nowhere near its end. It 
might have ended before now but for 
the hindrances that have been put in its 
way by undue publicity. Still, I am not 
prepared to say that crusaders such as 
Mr. Adams is should never set out for 
the Holy Land of political purity. The 
investigation in Indiana would have 
been more effective without this particu- 
lar crusade, but there may have been no 
means of knowing that fact in advance. 

I could do somewhat more than to 
make a guess as to what the Marion 
County grand jury will do, but, even if 
it were safe, why should an outsider 
contribute to the further confusion of an 
inquisitorial body that is doing its best? 


[ there is a way out for Indiana, it lies 
along the line of sane and sober in- 
vestigation by legal methods. There is 
no considerable number of voters in the 
State who have ever thought that the 
way out lies through political action. 
That fact is attested by the results of 
the recent election, confused as it was 
by the two crusades. One hundred and 
seventy-three thousand voters were reg- 
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your DREAMS 


YF peel you ever wished to be a 
foot-loose, carefree beachcomber on 
a palm-fringed shore—’way down in the 
warm South Seas? 


. to spend happy vagabond weeks, 


ISLAND 


day-dreaming . . . just listening to the 
lullaby of silken surf on coral sand . . . 
forgetting time? 

Here in sunny Hawaii—less than a 
week’s voyage—you can be as lazy as you 
like. A few days, and then you'll find 
new zest in golf—new vim in the morn- 
ing plunge in Waikiki—new appetite in 
golden papaya and Kona coffee at break- 
fast—new thrills in peeping safely into a 
live volcano. 





Four or five weeks and $400 or $500 
cover the time and cost from the Pacific 
Coast, including steamers (round trip) 
and all expenses and sight-seeing. A great 
new hotel at Waikiki and a mammoth 
new liner now building. Sail direct from 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or 
Vancouver—any steamship, railroad or 
tourist agent can book you right from 
your home, 

Write today for illustrated brochure 
in colors, 


Hawaii 


% 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


223 McCann Bxpa., San Francisco, CAuiF. 
OR 352 Fort St. , Honotuiu, Hawai, U. S. A- 


istered—not, by any means, a full regis- 
tration. Only 92,000 votes were cast. 
Republican majorities were small. That 
of Senator Watson, in whose campaign 
National interest chiefly centered, was 
about 12,000. If the stay-at-home vot- 
ers, even the Democrats among them, 
had believed that the State could be 
purified by a change in party and per- 
sonnel in office, the result would have 
been different. Indiana despairs of relief 
by politics, 

And yet in Indiana politics is never 
adjourned, There is an election of some 
kind every year. Political strife never 
has time to cool. And there, perhaps, is 
one of the chief reasons why Indiana 
was more susceptible than some other 
States to a disease the germ of which 
was everywhere. The result of that and 
other things has been mediocrity in office 
in recent years. In very large measure, 
education has become a bar to political 
preferment. I think that another potent 
cause is that, because of a somewhat 
peculiar fee system, certain Indiana offi- 
cials, mainly in counties and municipali- 
ties, are too highly paid. One man who 
was an official of MarioneCounty and is 
now an official of the city of Indianap- 
olis is known to have made $67,000 in a 
single year, exclusive of his perquisites 
under the Barrett Law, a law under 
which certain officials quite legally put 
into their own pockets the interest on 
certain public funds. It is but natural 
that some men should go further to ob- 
tain such an office than they would go 
if the remuneration were reasonable. 

It is not too much to expect that In- 
diana will amend some of its laws. It is 
too much to expect that Indianians can 
at,once divest themselves of their preju- 
dices and their passions. A quarter of a 
century will hardly suffice to heal the 
wounds that have come of the recent 
bitterness. But the worst of Klan and 
anti-Klan, perhaps, is past. Those to 
whom I talked, Klansmen as well as 
anti-Klansmen, agreed that the physical 
body of the Klan in Indiana is dead, and 
yet the fact remains that the Klan slate 
in the recent election, a printed copy of 
which is before me, went through almost 
intact so far as the State and Congres- 
sional tickets were concerned. It went 
through, however, with no more than 
normal Republican majorities. 

They say that the soul of the Klan 
still lives. Reorganization and a strong 
offensive are planned for next year. 

The Klan may “come back” in In- 
diana. But it is not within the range of 
the probable, no matter how much bit- 
terness it may keep alive, that it can 
ever again be dominated by a figure so 








sinister as D. C. Stephenson was. 
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SUNSET 
LIMITED 





ITS of old Spain along our 
Southern border add a 
charming interest to your jour- 
ney via the “Open Window 
Route”. Balmy climate, attrac- 
tive stop-overs, rock-ballasted 
road bed, oil-burning locomo- 
tives. A delightful revelation 
in superb travel comfort. 


ensliine 
all the'Way! 


The Sunset Limited is a de luxe 
daily train without extra fare 
from New Orleans to Los Angeles, 
San Diego, and San Francisco. 


Club Car, Observation Car and latest 
type Dining and Sleeping Cars. Con- 
venient service for the 120-milemotor 
trip over the marvelous Apache 
Trail and for the Carriso Gorge. 


For information and literature address 
any of the following offices:— 


Chicago 


New York 
33 W. — Blvd. 


165 Broadway 


New Orleans 


Hous: 
Pan. Am. Bank Bldg. So. Pacific Bldg. 


San Francisco 
Southern Pacific Bldg. 


Los Angeles 
Pacific Electric Bldg. 
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Financial Department 
Conducted by WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 
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The Financial Department is prepared to furnish informa- 
tion regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It 
will give to inquirers facts of record or information resulting 
from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar 





per inquiry will be made for this special service. The Finan- 
cial Editor regrets that he cannot undertake the discussion 
of more than five issues of stocks or bonds in reply to any 
one inquirer. All letters should be addressed to THE OUTLOOK 
FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 120 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 











‘To Examine 


T is a genuine pleasure to be able to report very real and 
I substantial progress in the warfare against bucket-shops 
and dealers in fake securities. That there is a need for 
such a campaign The Outlook has tried to make clear in the 
past from time to time in special articles as well as through 
its Financial Department. The number of fraudulent schemes 


and Discover ” 


is legion; the ingenuity of their promoters is usually great; 
the defense against them has, till recently, been the unwarned 
common sense and knowledge of the proposed victim. 

Let it not be supposed that sellers of fake investments have 
been thoroughly routed. Not so. They will continue to fool 
and rob us probably till the end of time or until the minute 
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( ye ne your investment holdings pass into 
the inexperienced hands of a wife or depen- 
dent children and provide them with a reliable 

source of income? The answer will tell you whether 

you are building a solid investment structure, or 
merely accumulating securities. Bonds, of course, 
. should be the backbone of every 

W hat is true investment fund. They 

Structure? should be selected to cover the 

various fields of conservative 

investment as broadly as your means permit. They 
should yield as even a flow of income as can be ar- 
ranged. They should be marketable to the degree 
which your circumstances require, with maturities 
well distributed. Briefly, they need to be built into 
a structure which fits your case. 
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‘*Cuoosinc Your Investment House’’ This booklet presents in simple form a few 
of the important standards by which investors should judge bond houses and determine 
on a competent one for their purposes, Sent to any one on request. Ask for booklet OL-Z6. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CLEVELAND 
201 South La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 111 South 15th St. 601 Griswold St. - “g25 Euclid Ave. 
ST. LOUIS BOSTON MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
319 North 4th St. 85 Devonshire St. 425 East Water St. 610 Second Ave., S. 


Your Investments | 
( 
( 


It is not difficult to build a solid investment struc- 
ture if you will enlist the help of a competent bond 
house—give it your confidence, acquaint it with your 
needs, make it your investment ally. This demands 
a responsible and resourceful class of service, which 
we enjoy rendering to investors. It is constructive 


—_— for them and for us. They are 
How it is protected against mistakes and | 





Obtained a feeling of uncertainty. We 
build up a permanent clientele 


of customers who come to us for investment guid- 
ance as confidently as they seek advice of their phy- 
sician or lawyer. The seasoned experience and 
broad facilities of Halsey, Stuart & Co. are of mani- 
fold benefit to every investor who will take advan- 
tage of them. 
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passes when no new sucker is born, But 
in very recent months steps have been 
taken which have turned an offensive on 
the part of dishonest dealers into a de- 
fensive, and, as every one knows, no vic- 
tory was ever won without this advan- 
tage being first achieved. ; 

New York State stands out, not only 
because of intelligent legislation enacted, 
but because of intelligent and courageous 
enforcement. I do not wish to imply 
that other States have not done equally 
well. Perhaps they have. But New 
York has done so very well that her 
story carries a splendid lesson. The 
New York example is, further, of Na- 
tional interest because it is estimated 
that about seventy-five per cent of the 
money swindled away from people in 
the country has been taken by transac- 
tions conducted or originating in New 
York, the financial center of the coun- 
try. 

Laws designed to prevent stock frauds 
are generally known as “blue sky” laws. 
It is not, however, generally known that 
these laws are of two distinct types. The 
commonest type is that which prohibits 
the sale of securities in a State unless the 
corporation whose securities are offered 
has been licensed. The type which we 
find in New York, Maryland, and New 
Jersey permits, without restrictions, the 
sale of shares ¢il/ fraud or unjust prac- 
tices are discovered. Offhand, it would 
seem that this type operated on the prin- 
ciple of shutting the barn door after the 
horse has been stolen. But this is not 
necessarily so. The New York law 
places the burden on the State of per- 
petually knowing what is going on and 
discovering unhealthy conditions. In 
the other States action must be taken to 
revoke a license already granted. In 
New York investigations and injunctions 
are used against an active sales cam- 
paign when justified. 

A good idea of the way this law oper- 
ates is given in a recent address by Dep- 
uty Attorney-General Keyes Winter, as 
follows: 

“The Martin Act is New York’s sub- 
stitute fora blue sky law. It is not a 
license law. It gives the Attorney- 
General of the State power to issue sub- 
peenas and examine under oath any cor- 
poration or individual and command the 


‘production of any book or paper. The 


scope of this examination is limited to 
practices in the sale of securities. Ob- 
viously, any matter, however, that re- 
lates to the business of the corporation, 
its management, its property, is mate- 
rial in uncovering innuendo, conceal- 
ment, and fraud. Such practices as are 
found to be fraudulent, unjust, and 
inequitable may be enjoined by our Su- 


To postpone the selection of Fanuary investments until 
January is even more unwise than to postpone the selec- 
tion of Christmas gifts until Christmas Eve... « 
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OFFERINGS OF 


THE F.H. SMITH Co. 


OM CURRENT 


O:/, SMITH BONDS 


ANUARY and July. These are the months in which 

interest and dividend payments are greatest, and in 

which maturing and called securities attain their 
greatest volume. These are the months, therefore, when 
sound investment securities are iri greatest demand. 


If you postpone the selection of January investments until 
January, you will find your choice greatly restricted by 
persons who have had the foresight to make their selec- 
tions in advance, and to reserve the issues and maturities 
they prefer for January delivery. 


There is another point to be considered. Each day that 
you spend seeking a suitable investment in January costs 
you money. Each day represents a loss of interest, much 
or little, depending upon the amount you have to invest. 





No Loss to Any Investor in 53 Years 





For December investment or Jan- 
uary reservation Smith Bonds offer 
you the liberal interest rate of 
614%, with State and Federal tax- 
free features thatincrease the yield. 
Each issue is strongly secured by a 
first mortgage on a modern, in- 
come-producing city property, and 
protected by safeguards that have 
resulted in our record of no Joss to 
any investor in 53 years. 


You now have a choice of bonds 
on properties in several of the great 
cities of the eastern United States, 
of maturities from 2 to Io years 
and of $1,000, $500 and $100 de- 
nominations. You may invest out- 
right or by monthly payments of 
$10, $20, $50 or more. Bonds will 
be reserved for January delivery 
without charge. 


In buying Smith Bonds you are 
dealing with one of the oldest and 
largest real estate bond houses in 
America; you are securing for your 


funds the safeguards maintained 
by ahouse which has demonstrated 
its good faith and integrity, its 
technical knowledge and practical 
experience; which has ample cap- 
ital and extensive facilities; and 
which has protected its investors 
against loss for 53 years. 





CONFIDENCE IN SMITH BONDS 
IS WORLD-WIDE 





You are dealing, moreover, with a 
house that has gained the confi- 
denceofinvestorsallovertheworld. 
Investors in 48 states and in 33 
countries and territories abroad 
have bought Smith Bonds by mail. 


Send your name and address on 
the form below for descriptions of 
current offerings of 614% Smith 
Bonds, and for our booklets, 
“Fifty-three Years of Proven 
Safety” and “How to Build an 
Independent Income.” 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BUILDING - WASHINGTON, D.C. 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURGH BOSTON 


BUFFALO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 


ae costae ated va arse auet eel he ae Address 


In writing to the above advertiser please mention The Outlook 
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Before planning the 
investment of your Jan- 
uary funds send for a 
copy of this booklet. 


Itshows how to analyze 
your first mortgage real 
estate bonds and fur- 
nishes an example by 


which to measure the 
real value of your pres- 
ent or future first mort- 
gage bond investments. 


THE 
MILTON STRAUSS 
CORPORATION 


First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
Penobscot Building Detroit, Mich. 


scecesssssssss COUPON “esscecesessse 


Pl d me without obligation 
sount booklet **Before You Invest.” 
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Facts 


For Investors 


The Outlook’s Financial 
Service Department is at 
the disposal of all Outlook 
readers at the nominal 
charge of $1 per inquiry. 
It is a fact-finding and 
reporting information 
service which aims to 
help the investor, small or. 
large, solve his own prob- 
lems. We are serving hun- 
dreds. May we serve you? 


The Outlook’s Financial 


Service Department 


THE OUTLOOK 
120 East 16th Street, New York 














preme Court in a suit by the Attorney- 
General. 

“These injunctions do not absolutely 
prohibit sales of offending stock. But as 
a condition of continuing they require 
corporations and promoters to make full 
disclosure of all facts and discontinue 
misstatements and misrepresentations of 
facts. They require brokers to reveal 
their interest in these transactions and 
disclose secret profits and to actually 
buy and keep on hand customers’ stocks, 
In other words, these injunctions in the 
main force publicity of facts and true 
conditions on the theory that the in- 
vestor or speculator is the person most 
competent to buy without the advice of 
the State. Also the injunctions move 
against the individual actors, bringing 
home to them as individuals the moral 
and legal responsibility for the corporate 
delinquency. 

“The teeth of this statute is the power 
in the Attorney-General to compel full 
and prompt disclosure of corporations’ 
affairs, 

“Commencing with January, 1925, 
the present Attorney-General of the 
State of New York, Albert Ottinger, 
obtained an appropriation from the Leg- 
islature of $100,000 and commenced a 
vigorous enforcement of this law. Ques- 
tionnaires demanding complete informa- 
tion were broadcast, not only to corpo- 
rations organized in this State, but to 
corporations with offices out of the State. 
In two years over ten thousand witnesses 
were examined about the most confiden- 
tial and diverse affairs of numerous cor- 
porations, banks, investment trusts, 
stock exchanges, and brokerage houses. 
Attorney-General Ottinger has not hesi- 
tated to place under his subpcena the 
employees and officers of the large pub- 
lic utility corporations, the city depart- 
ments, the New York stock exchanges, 
the Federal Reserve Bank, the large real 
estate bond and mortgage companies, 
and many of the large stock-exchange 
houses in the city. Proceeding on the 
theory that corporations are but cloaks 
under which individuals act, we have in- 
variably ignored the corporation and 
probed the actors. 

“The result of this general inquisition 
has been apparent. A general house- 
cleaning has ensued in the State of New 
York and an exodus of undesirables to 
Florida, Boston, Canada, and New Jer- 
sey.” 

It must not be supposed that New 
York is content to dump its fraudulent 
investment schemes on the rest of the 
country and let the rest of the country 
take care of itself. 

There has recently been organized a 
National Association of Security Com- 
missioners, which keeps its members 
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fully informed of what is going on. To 
illustrate what this organization can do, 
take a case cited by Mr. Winter. In 
his own words: 

“We have found a promoter or stock 
manipulator of a particularly evil repu- 
tation publishing and circulating a paper 
from the city of New York, a so-called 
tipster paper, in which the subscribers 
are brazenly advised to buy the stock of 
a copper mine in Idaho. Over 600,000 
of these papers are mailed from New 
York City to-subscribers all over the 
United States. The mine in Idaho is 
fallow and cost the promoter less than 
$10,000. Its stock is listed on the Bos- 
ton Curb Market, where the prices have 
been washed from 50 cents to $5, giving 
the mine a capitalization of over $15,- 
000,000. To expose this fraud investi- 
gations are required in three States— 
New York, Idaho, and Massachusetts.” 


Nothing shuns the light like crooked- " 


ness, and there is no better proof of this 
theory than the present defensive posi- 
tion of the fake security people. The 
power of the State “to examine and dis- 
cover”—a power only recently conferred 
and employed—has supplied the needed 
light. The “average investor” is receiv- 
ing a tremendous degree of protection 
for the expenditure of a few cents per 
capita per annum in taxes. For him to 
realize this and to support these public- 
spirited efforts is to save himself and his 
fellow-citizens many millions of dollars 
each year. W. L. S. 


An Inquiring Reader 


HAT about annuities? is a ques- 

tion which comes to us quite fre- 

quently. As, for instance, in this letter 
from a teacher: 

“T am writing to ask if you will be so 
kind as to tell me the standing of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, I should also appreciate 
your opinion as to whether one of their 
annuity policies with a premium of $200 
a year, paying about $60 a month to one 
at the age of sixty, is a wise investment 
for a woman of thirty-one earning $1,600 
a year.” 

In reply we told her: 

“The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety is an insurance company of high 
standing. 

“As to the advisability of your pur- 
chasing an annuity, it is difficult for us 
to express an opinion without knowing 
more of your circumstances, We feel 
than an annuity is an excellent pur- 
chase when, at the age of fifty or so, one 
can be bought to yield a larger income 
than could be obtained by investing an 
equal amount of capital, But we would 
hesitate to advise one earning your pres- 
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ent salary to set aside so large a fraction 
of it for an annuity. Suppose you have 
an expensive illness—can you touch that 
money? 

“You may have some cash or invest- 
ments in reserve which would change the 
situation. We do not know the facts. 
We would suggest caution—not at all 
because of the standing of the company, 
which is high, but because of the fact 
that you may not have considered the 
matter from all angles.” 

We wish to emphasize one thought— 
the annuity is a form of investment. It 
is a good form. The question to be de- 
cided by a potential purchaser is whether 
it is the best form for him or her. 





Contributors’ Gallery 


EROME Davis, 
though of Amer- 
ican parentage, was 
born in Japan. He 
is a sociologist, 
teacher, and writer, 
and now occupies 
the chair of Practi- 
cal Philanthropy at 
Yale University. He 
was for some time 
secretary to Dr. Grenfell of Labrador. 
In 1916 he went to Russia as a Y. M. 
C. A. worker. He was sent to work in 
Turkestan. Because of his success there, 
he was appointed acting senior secretary 
for all the war work of the Y. M. C. A. 
in Russia. He aided the Committee on 
Public Information of the United States 
Government by supervising the sending 
of a million copies of President Wilson’s 
message containing the famous Fourteen 
Points from Russia into the German 
lines, 

Mr. Davis. has seen Russia under 
three régimes—that of the Czar, that of 
the Kerensky Government, and that of 
the Soviet. During the street fighting 
that took place in Moscow at the time 
of the overthrow of the Kerensky Gov- 
ernment he acted as a sanitary worker, 
passing freely from one side to the 
other. He came into personal contact 
with Kerensky, Lenine, Trotsky, Gen- 
eral Brusiloff, and Catherine Breshkov- 
sky—the “Little Grandmother of the 
Revolution”—and other leaders of the 
three Governments. The First Siberian 
Regiment elected him an Honorary Del- 
egate of the Soldier Deputies in the So- 
viet. Since his return to America he has 
made a study of the Russian immigrants 
In their American environments. He has 
published two books, “The Russian 
Immigrant” and “The Russians and 
Ruthenians in America,” many reports 
and magazine articles, and edited “Busi- 
ness and the Church.” 
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Whatisa Good Investment 
For You Today? 


vv 





Head Office 


National City 
Bank Building 


New York 


v 
PRINCIPAL 
CorRESPONDENT 
OFFICES 


ALBANY 
ATLANTA 
ATLANTIC CITY 
BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DAVENPORT 
DENVER 
DETROIT 
HARTFORD 
HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
MEMPHIS 
MIAMI, FLA. 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NEWARK 
NEW ORLEANS 
OMAHA 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ME. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
PROVIDENCE 
ROCHESTER 
SAN DIEGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 
ST. LOUIS 
SAINT PAUL 
TOLEDO 
WASHINGTON 
WILKES-BARRE 
MONTREAL 
TORONTO 
LONDON 
COPENHAGEN 
GENEVA 
TOKIO 
SHANGHAF 
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O MAN’S life remains fixed. His 

business affairs change. His in- 
come changes. His aims change. He 
may change his will. 


Sucu changes affect the way you should 
invest. If you do not consider them, 
your money will fail to do its best for 
you. 


NEw personal conditions, if not met, 
may cause your income to fall off un- 
necessarily, You may run into-needless 
new risks. You may miss good invest- 
ments which were unsuited to your for- 
mer plans and circumstances. 


Many men meet the situation by going 
over their investments with us from 
time to time. 


THIS is a wise precaution; it is part of 
our daily work to study and deal with 
the effects of such personal factors on 
investments. 


WE CAN often suggest changes which 
protect net interest, and decrease 
bother—without sacrificing proper in- 
vestment balance. 


WITH a background of one hundred and 
fourteen years’ financial experience, 
The National City Company has 
equipped itself to study and meet indi- 
vidual investment problems. 


ELevEN thousand miles of private 
wires keep us in direct touch with the 
investment centers of the country. We 
maintain offices in 50 leading American 
cities. We supplement this close touch 
with domestic conditions by world- 
wide foreign connections. 


A Nationat City Company represen- 
tative will know how to use the equip- 
ment of the Company in helping you. 
You may get in touch with a represen- 
tative by addressing The National City 
Company, 55 Wall St., New York, or 


by visiting our office in your city. 


The National City Company 





BONDS +» SHORT TERM NOTES +» ACCEPTANCES 
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Books pes News 
REVELRY by 


Samuel Hopkins Adams 


A novel about high politics 
that the Philadelphia Record 
calls true enough to facts to 
be called history. National 
front page news. Already 
sixth large edition. $2.00 


The 
WHISPERING 


GALLERY by 
An Ex-Diplomat 


Political and social pressure 
caused its withdrawal in 
England. The publishers 
here continue to receive 
advices that the book is an 
authentic one and it remains 
on sale. 3rd large edition. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


GEORGE 


WASHINGTON 


The Image and The Man 
by W. E. Woodward 


The revaluation of the career 
of George Washington that 
is called “The finest biog- 
raphy of Washington yet 
written”, (N.Y. Times, N. Y. 
Eve. Sun, Baltimore News, 
etc.) has been a newspaper 
feature, and the subject of 
editorials throughout the 
country. Second large edi- 
tion. Illustrated. $4.00 


I HAVE THIS TO 
SAY by Violet Hunt 


Intimate revelations of such 
celebrities as Henry James, 
W. H. Hudson, Joseph Con- 
rad, Ford Madox Ford, etc. 
Most amazing book ofconfes- 
sions written in years. Illus- 
penis published. $3.50 


x LIVERIGHT N.Y. 
© GooD & 


BOOKS 
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The Book Table 


Edited by EDMUND PEARSON 





Mild Bill Hickok 


A Review by Don C. SEITz 


IS name was not “Bill,” but 
H James Butler Hickok, and Mr. 

Wilstach has taken most of the 
“wild” out of his career. The perfection 
of his pistol practice remains unshaken. 
For the rest, the author has reduced ro- 
mance to its lowest terms. We like our 
legends and hate to have them de- 
stroyed. Mr. Wilstach takes so much 
pains in this direction as to be rather 
annoying. For example, one of the 
choicest stories anent ‘Wild Bill” was 
his single-handed slaughter of ten men 
forming the McCanles gang at Rock 
Creek, Nebraska. This has lived as a 
classic combat with pistols and knife, 
wherein Hickok, then a stripling, over- 
came colossal odds. Mr. Wilstach cuts 
the number of casualties down to three, 


‘neatly produced by pistol fire, with 


Hickok coming unscratched from the 
fray. He always shot first, and did so 
on this occasion, 

Marvelous as was his marksmanship, 
he appeared to have had nothing on the 





1 Wild Bill Hickok: The Prince of Pis- 
toleers. By Frank J. Wilstach. Double- 
day, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. $2.50. 


metropolitan gunmen of to-day. He 
carried a pair of ivory-handled, heavily 
built Colt revolvers, given him by no less 
a person than Senator Henry Wilson, of 
Massachusetts, afterwards Vice-Presi- 
dent, whom he had guided across the 
plains. These, of course, were inferior 
weapons compared with the modern au- 
tomatics, The triggers had been re- 
moved and the hammers filed smooth, so 
they slipped readily from under the 
thumb that pulled them back and swiftly 
released them when action was required, 

Hickok never took aim, but fired from 
the hip. His accuracy was amazing. 
Mr. Wilstach cites some examples. As 
a wagon-master in the army of General 
Samuel R. Curtis, operating in Missouri 
and Arkansas, he was credited with kill- 
ing thirty-five Confederates at the Bat- 
tle of Pea Ridge by superior sharp- 
shooting. General Ben McCulloch was 
believed to be one of the victims. A 
company of men in gray was sent to dis- 
lodge him from behind a log on a hill 
overlooking Cross Timber Hollow, but 
another body of Federal troops came 
successfully to his rescue. He could cen- 

















James: Butler (Wild Bill) Hickok 
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ter all six shots of one revolver in a tar- 
get no larger than a human heart at fifty 
yards, He never missed. A remarkable 
feat was driving the cork into a bottle 
without breaking the glass. He could 
hit a dime at fifty paces, and once put 
six shots into a knot in a telegraph pole 
while riding by at a gallop. His skill 
was equal with either hand. Mr. Wil- 
stach recites that he was known to nip 
an apple from its stem with his left and 
perforate the fruit with the right before 
it reached the ground, while he could cut 
a chicken’s throat with a bullet! 

Young fellows who required thrills in 
the seventies went West and became bad 
men in the cattle country, where they 
killed themselves off to their hearts’ con- 
tent. Hickok assisted considerably by 
increasing the mortality as town marshal 
in the festive burgs of Hays City and 
Abilene, in the now decorous State of 
Kansas. He served as a scout under 
Custer and won his high esteem. With 
“Buffalo Bill” and “Texas Jack” he es- 
sayed to portray border life on the stage, 
but the mimic life seemed absurd to one 
who had seen so much of the real, so his 
career as an actor was short. Tall, hand- 
some, and appealing to the fair, he 
would have been an ideal matinée idol 
could he have stood the limelight, but he 
speedily shrank from its glare. 

Famed as having sent some seventy- 
five men to their eternal rest, he died 
himself from a pistol shot, in Deadwood, 
August 2, 1876, fired by one Jack 
McCall, operating in the interest of an 
element that saw in Hickok’s presence 
the coming of law and order hand in 
hand with death. His first tombstone 
was chipped to pieces by souvenir hunt- 
ers, and the new headstone, supple- 
mented by a life-sized statue, which re- 
placed it, has been boxed in by a wire 
barrage. McCall was finally hanged for 
the murder. 

The pistoleer’s glory grows. Mr. Wil- 
stach has done his subject full justice. 


Fiction 
EARLY AUTUMN. By Louis Bromfield. The 
F. A. Stokes Company, New York. $2. 

It is a wholesome sign of American taste 
that this novel, which makes no appeal to 
lovers of the cheaply sensational or the 
morbid, has gained in a few weeks a solid 
Success with the reading public. It is cor- 
rectly described as the story of a family 
belonging to the past, “cherishing tradition 
and property and respectability above all 
else in the world.” But fate has played a 
joke upon these Pentlands of the Puritan 
caste, who trace their name back to the 
Second sailing of the Mayflower, and who 
think it enough for them to be Pentlands. 
Only one of the Pentlands proper ever finds 
the joke out, but, in fact, there is a bar 
sinister in their genealogy; no Pentland of 
this day has a drop of true Pentland blood. 
Thus, not descent but surroundings and 
belief in their superiority have made them 
the strictest types of narrowness, tradition, 
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ABINGDON 





““Strong meat belongeth to them 
that are of full age.’ —ne. r, 14 


Tue latest offerings of The Abingdon Press include books that make a strong 
appeal to mature and discursive minds. The Bible student will keenly appre- 
ciate a study of the psychology of religion, as well as a new interpretation of 
that wonderful thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians. Grecian political 
ideas, present-day life among the Buddhists in the high Himalayas, a book of 
historical, biblical, literary and scientific references and a study of that critical 
period of youth in the church and school when the tendency is to break away 


THE TOP OF THE WORLD 
By Welthy Honsinger Fisher 


The record of a remarkable journey which 
Bishop and Mrs. Fisher took to the mountain fast- 
nesses of the Himalayas. Here they talked and 
lived with their Buddhist friends while beholding 
the top of the world and looking upon the most 
marvelous panorama to be found in the world. 
Illustrated and boxed. 


Price, net, $2.50, postpaid. 


THE HEIGHTS OF CHRISTIAN 
LOVE 


A Study of I Corinthians XIII 
By Doremus Almy Hayes 


Professor es 4 has written an interpretation 
that discloses his remarkable gift of felicitous 
appreciation of this immortal message of the Great 
Apostle. 

Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 


INTERMEDIATE METHOD IN THE 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


By Frank M. McKibben 
A book that deals with a critical period, both in 
the life of the youth and in the work of the 
school, when the tendency is to break away from 
the religious ‘influence of the church. 
Price, net, $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 


from religious influence, are other volumes of a most interesting list. 


THE POLITICAL IDEAS OF 
: THE GREEKS 
By John L. Myres 


These lectures by Professor Myres, Fellow of 
New College, Oxford, and Wykeman Professor of 
Ancient History, have special reference to early 
notions about law, authority, and natural order 
in relation to human ordinance. 


Price, net, $2.50, postpaid. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 
By Frank S. Hickman 


This volume makes use of only enough general 
psychological material to afford a natural transi- 
tion from general psychology to the psychology 
of religion, and assumes that the student has had 
the ground-work of general psychology. 


Price, net, $3.00; by mail, $3.30. 


A TUFT OF COMET’S HAIR 
By F. W. Boreham 


The book teems with rich and apt historical, 
biblical, literary and scientific references, and 
one is borne to various spots about the world and 
given a look-in on many interesting places and 
people. 

Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. 


Catalog of Abingdon Books will be sent anywhere, free, on request 





NEW YORK 





At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


CINCINNATI 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER'S 





RIVERDALE ‘séocttortses 


Well-Balanced Program. One of the Best College Board 


MONTELY free, ony te today. patios  inomecme AE eae enn Susie. ire-l’ roof 
ORRESPO! itory. ear. For Catalog Address 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 53 Springfield, Mzss. FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

















Miss Harris’ Florida School 


Under northern management. 
Tourist pupils use home textbooks 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL DEPARTMENTS 


Primary, Intermediate, and College Preparatory Courses. 
Excellent College Preparatory Record. 


Northern Faculty. 


Boarding department small, with at- 
mosphere of home. Separate building 
and supervision for younger girls. 
Ocean Bathing, Tennis, Horseback 
Riding throughout the Winter. 
Chaperoned party from 
New York and Chicago 
For Catalog and Folder of Views address 


Julia Fillmore Harris, Principal 
1051 Brickell Avenue 
Miami, Florida 
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Hamlin Garland 


TRAIL MAKERS 


of the 


MIDDLE BORDER 


“Over the whole narrative there 

is the mellow glow of fireside 

reminiscence” — Dew ‘York Sun. 
* * * 


“So sympathetic a rendering of 
the Western spirit and mind, 
that it may be called indispens- 
able to a comprehension of the 
period.” — Saturday “Review. 


° 





Illustrated 
$2.50 
at all 
bookstores 


o¢ = 86¢ 


Hamlin Garland’s career and contributions to American 
letters are now reviewed in a beautiful little booklet 
which will be sent to anyone on request. 





BOOK BY 


“Mr. Garland’s authentic and 
moving tale should stand in the 
vanguard of American historical 


novels.”—New York Times. 
* * * 


“A chronicle of the fireside . . ° 
A picture of an epoch and a 
civilization.”—New ‘York Evening 
Post. 
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FRANCE ENGLAND 
GERMANY IRELAND 


Attractive and comfortable accommodations are 
offered on chese splendid steamers Reso.ute, Ret- 
ance, Hambure (new), DeuTscHLAND and ALBERT 
Batu. Also on the one-class Cabin steamers Cieve- 
LAND, THurRtnGIA and WestpHatia. World famous 
cuisine and service, 


©Awund nword 


138 day Cruise—25 Countries 
S. S. RESOLUTE 
* Rates $2,000and up 
Leaving New York, Jan. 6, 1927 


Glo the West Indies 


on the S. S. RELIANCE 


DEC. 18—15 days JAN. 8—15 days 
JAN. 26—27 days FEB. 26—27 days 
MARCH 30—15 days 
Rates $200 and $300 and up 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC. 
General Agents 
28 Broadway, New York 
Branchesin Boston 
Philadelphia, San Frannie 
or local steamship and tourist agents 




























HE Eyes of the World are focused upon 

Detroit because of its remarkable 
growth and prosperity. Its own people 
give daily evidence of their faith in its 
future by factory expansion, new in- 
dustries, mammoth buildings and the 
erection of homes and more homes, 
Detroit’s natural beauty, its water and 
rail facilities, its industrial opportunities, 
its educational and home life advantages 
and its spirit of contentment and progress 
have attracted people from everywhere. 
Fortunes have been made in Detroit Real 
Estate—the investor has exceptional op- 


portunity here. Yet this “Won- 
derful City” is on!y beginning 
itscareerasagreatcommercial Tee 
































and industrial center. 
We have compiled the 
vital, authoritative facts 
in a profusely illustrated 
book which is mailed 
free upon request. 
Salespeople (men 
and women) wanted 
in every community 
in the United Siates. 
GLOVER WATSON 
ORGANIZATION 


Washington Bivd. Bldg. 




















Detroit, U.S. A. 
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and degenerate aristocracy. Olivia, wife of 
the reigning pseudo-Pentland, strives in 
vain against this cold and clammy exclu- 
siveness. 

Around this theme Mr. Bromfield has 
placed a story of action and character that 
holds one’s sympathy and arouses expec- 
tancy. His men and women are not 
sketches; they feel and act as their natures 
and fate compel them. 

“Early Autumn” is ¢éonnected in literary 
and philosophic purpose with the author’s 
“Green Bay Tree” and “Possession,” both 
of which have been well received by critics 
and readers; but those who read this third 
book first will not find out that fact, if 
they do not happen to be already informed. 
This novel stands quite well on its own 
feet. 


History 
CONGRESS: An Explanation. By Robert Luce. 
The Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 
$1.50. 

Representative Luce, of the Thirteenth 
Massachusetts District, in the Godkin Lec- 
tures for 1925 explains the work of Con- 
gress and examines the criticisms that 
have been made of that body, The truth 
of some of these criticisms he admits. 
There is an increasing waste of time in 
matters of detail and routine, and there is 
now less opportunity than of old for the 
capable man to make the best use of his 
powers. The present general disregard of 
Congress is thus understandable.. But we 
are no worse off in this.matter than the 
other nations. The old methods of repre- 
sentative government are not adequate to 
the new problems. Other methods will 
have to be devised—methods which in the 
United States will assign details to the de- 
partments and leave to Congress the de- 
cision only as to broad lines of policy and 
the amount of revenue and appropriations. 
As for comparisons of present-day Con- 
gresses with those of other days, he quotes 
with approval a statement by ex-Speaker 
Gillett that more work is now done than 
was done thirty years ago, and that there 
is a higher average of ability, industry, and 
devotion to duty. His own belief is that 
the ethical standards of Congress were 
never so high as now. 


Essays and Criticism 
THE BOOK OF TEA, By Okakura-Kakuzo. 
Duffield & Co., New York. 

The seventh edition of a book first pub- 
lished about twenty years ago. This pleas- 
ant treatise on tea and its ceremonies still 
finds hundreds of readers. For ourselves, 
however, we agree with Chesterton: 


Tea is like the East he grows in, 
A great yellow Mandarin, 

With urbanity of manner, 
And unconsciousness of sin; 

All the women, like a harem, 
At his pig-tail troop along, 

And, like all the East he grows in, 
He is Poison when he’s strong. 


Travel 


THE FIRE OF DESERT FOLK. By Ferdinand 
—— E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 


Whatever may have been said heretofore 
about the travels of Professor Ossendowski, 
he has never been accused of monotony. 
Things happen to the Professor, and of 
such startling nature as almost to entitle 
him to the name of the Frank Merriwell 
of Science. However, life has been less 
severe with the Professor on this occasion. 
In the course of his trip across Morocco he 
sees an eclipse of the moon, discovers 
secret agents of the Bolsheviki, visits 
Moorish palaces, shoots gazelles and va- 
rious other things, but, compared with his 
previous experiences, this was indeed an 
uneventful journey. 

Any one expecting a serious discussion 
of the intensely complicated political situ- 
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Sail to the tropics this winter where seas 
are warm and delightful—on a ship of 
luxurious comforts—for two weeks or four 
—each day brimful of new pleasures. 


Three Cruises 

each offering an ideal opportunity to visit 
the beautiful West Indies. 
Leaving New York 

Feb. 17. Mar. 19 

(27 days) (15 days) 
15 Day Cruises 
Visiting Bermuda, Jamaica, Havana, Nassau 

Rates $230 up including all shore excursions 


27 Day Cruise 
Visiting Havana, Jamaica, Panama, Curacao, La 
Guayra, ‘Trinidad, Barbados, Martinique, St. 
Thomas, San Juan, Bermuda. 
Rates $385 up including all shore excursions 


S. S. Veendam 


25,620 tons displacement 
Enjoys universal prestige for the unexcelled luxury and 
comforts of her appointments, for her superlative cuisine, 
and for the exceptional character of service and manage- 
ment on board (strictly 1st class). Under the management 
of the Holland-America Line in cooperation with the 
Frank Tourist Company. 
For choice selection of accommodations make 
reservations now 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State St., New York 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
or any authorized Steamphip Agent 


Jan. 29 
(15 days) 


=e 


Scientific Facts 
About Diet . 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled 

“Eating for Health and Efficiency ’’ has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 

This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
—_— fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician. 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 

HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
SUITE VB 298 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 

BATTLE CREEK , MICHIGAN 
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REAL HARRIS TWEED 
pe aristocrat ay 6 of sports wees —-direct f rom ——- 
aiterns tree. Suit lengths, by post, $2.00 r ° 
NEWALL, 127 Stornoway, SCOTLAND 
















The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
EXPERT SERVICE 


FINDING GOD 
in HUMAN LIFE) 


A series of social studies based 
onBiblical characters. Published 
monthly in The Institute. An- 
nual subscription 75¢. Five or 
more copies to one address 60c 
each. 16 other courses in com- 
plete form at same rate. 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
The University of Chicago Dept. 96, Chicago, Ill. 














ation in Morocco to-day will be doomed to 
disappointment. It is difficult to find so 
much as a reference to the costly war with 
Abd-el-Krim. There is a great deal of 
Moroccan history and legend in the book, 
much of it interesting, and an enthusiasm 
for the benevolence and efficiency of the 
French colonial administration which other 
North African travelers have neglected to 
mention. The Arabic equivalent for apple- 
sauce seems to be kouskous. Professor 
Ossendowski is liberal in the use of it. 


Religion 


ASPECTS OF ETHICAL RELIGION. Edited by 
Horace J. Bridges. The American Ethical 
Union, New York. . 


Dr. Felix Adler is so honored both by his 
colleagues and by the world outside the 
Ethical Movement that this volume of 
essays by his followers in honor of the 
fiftieth anniversary of his founding of the 
movement is welcome to us all. Nineteen 
papers by such well-known names as Stan- 
ton Coit, William M. Salter, Alfred W. 
Martin, Nathaniel Schmidt, Percival Chubb, 
and others bring out the essential elements 
of “Ethicism.” The reader has the fact 
kept in his mind that, although the Ethical 
Movement differentiates itself from relig- 
ion by the priority it assigns to morality, 
many of its members as individuals believe 
in religion. The essayists insist that this 
double possibility was implied in Dr. Ad- 
ler’s first statement of his platform. Eager 
and critical readers will perhaps argue dif- 
ferently. The editor of the essays, Mr. 
Horace J. Bridges, has just entered the 
Unitarian Church. But Dr. Adler may feel 
glad that this offering to him gives the 
ordinary reader a fair and appealing pic- 
ture of his venture—that that reader finds 
Ethical Culture one of the sanest of those 
many modern ways of turning our first 
attention away from God to man which 
sometimes have their meaning and some- 
times only their pathos. 


Humor 
ROMANTIC I CALL IT. By Ethel Harriman. 
Boni & Liveright, New York. $1.75. 

Many of Miss Harriman’s readers on 
seeing this little book will feel like Mr. 
Moran (or is it Mr. Mack?), who nightly 
regards his confrére’s performance upon 
the jew’s-harp with such marked disfavor: 
“Man, even if that was good I wouldn’t 
like it!” 

An author has a great prejudice to over- 
come in attempting to copy any successful 
book by some one else, and if the book is a 
humorous one, the task is even harder. 
Miss Harriman has looked upon ‘“‘Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes,’ and found it good; 
further, she seems to have decided that she 
could write as good a book as that herself. 
She probably could, but she should have 
done it sooner. 

“Romantic I Call It” are the memoirs 
of a rich clubwoman from Mamaroneck, 
Essie Shimmyall, in the Paris Y. M. C. A., 
among Florida land sharks, and particu- 
larly with her gigolo, Ernest, written in 
a curious stifled, florid vein that Miss Har- 
riman finds typical of such people. Still, 
Mrs. Shimmyall is pretty funny. The pub- 
lishers have done their best to carry out 
the idea by copying the binding, format, 
and price of Miss Loos’s book exactly, and 
in Kyra Markham they have an illustrator 
who draws even more like Ralph Barton 
than Ethel Harriman writes like Anita 
Loos. Finally, there is an introduction by 
that dean of the very smart set, Noel Cow- 
ard, quite in the manner of a few kind 
words from Henry James. 


Science 


OUR MOBILE EARTH. By Reginald Aldworth 
Daly. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Those who think Mother Earth has set- 
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Free on Request 
THE BIBLIOPHILE 


Partial Contents of the 
Current Number 


UNTRODDEN FIELDS OF ANTHRO- 
POLOG By a French Army Surgeon, 


HISTORY OF THE SOCIAL EVIL from 
remote antiquity. Translated from the 
French for the first time. 

THE WORKS OF PIETRO ARETINO, 
beautifully illustrated. 

MEMOIRS OF CASANOVA, including 
the Lost Manuscripts. 

BRANTOME’S LIFES OF FAIR and 
GALLANT LADIES, literally translated. 

APHRODITE, A Romance of Ancient 
Manners and Morals, by Louys. 

The Best New Books and the Latest Editions of Old 


Books, of interest to th ful readers, review 
and ofered in The Bie alata ” 


Mailed, Postage Paid, for One Year to any address 
in the U.S. upon receipt of $1.00; Foreign Coun- 
tries $1.50. 
The American Anthropological 
Society 
45 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Mention The Outlook 




















tled down in the sedateness due her years 








Leaders in industry and labor want to 
line up with the church. How can it be 
done? Twenty-two of the biggest men in the 
country attempt to answer this question in 


Business 
and 


The Church 


Edited by 
Jerome Davis 


Henry Ford says: 
“There are too many people dicker- 
img in real estate andenot enough 
men digging in it.” 


Roger Babson says: 
“Surely the fact that a man has 
religious emotions does not prove 
that he has a hundred percent rec- 
ord on the Ten Commandments.” 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., says: 


“The parties to industry are xo/ 
enemies but partners.” 


William Green says: 
“ A great minister, an enlightened 
church will seek to understand 
working people as well as busi- 
ness men.” 


The other contributors are: 

John Calder Harry R. Tosdal 

E. M. Herr Edward A. Filene 
Whiting Williams William P. Hapgood 
S. A Lewisohn A. D. N. Holt 

A. H. Young Benjamin M. Squires 
Albert F. Coyle “‘Golden Rule” Nash 
L. K. Comstock Earl Dean Howard 
Henry Dennison John W. Riegel 

J. M. Larkin Jerome Davis 


150 pages 
$2.50 
At All Bookstores 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Ave. New York 
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Judge Thomas Taylor of the 
Illinois Appelate Court, says: 

“TheFarringtonissomething 
I’ve been wishing, hoping and 
looking for, for many years, 
To me it is indispensable.” 







At last—a Long Felt Human Want is Filled by the 
Invention of this Great Necessity—Dr.Farrington’s 


Portable Reading Table 


For the Lap 
Conserves and Prolongs 


the Life of YOUR Eyes! 


Here is the helper you have always needed. It saves 
your eyes — conserves your cone? — rmits concen 
tration with real relaxation and absolute comfort. The 
FARRINGTON supports books, magazines, reading matter, 
typewriter, writing materials, etc., at just the right angle 
to insure correct vision, regardless of position. 


J . e ° 
Sit right—read right—feel right 
Think what this means! Comfort,enj — i 
eater mental and physicalenergies.Greater 
facility for the mechanics of reading and 
writing. Genuine relaxation, The Farring- | 
ton allows you to assume a comfortable posi- | : 
tion when reading, writing, etc. m 


Students Delight In Its Use 


Prof. E. L. Eaton, 
University of Wis., 
says: “Jt is ajoy to 
read a book of any 
size, resting easily 
in a rocking chair, 
Thousands willnow 
have a newjoyread- 
ing while resting.” 
With the Farring- 
toneveryone can in- 
crease their capa- 
city formental effort 











~ Men, Women and Children SHOULD HAVE A FARRINGTON 


You can not afford to go longer without 
this remarkable device for the conserva- 
tion of your vital forces. It will help 
everyone who reads, writes or works. 
t is indispensable to invalids, 
sick folks and shut-ins. 










—Prevents Eyestrain 

—lInsures Correct Posture 

—Conserves Mental Energy 

—PermitsGreater Concentration 
serves all Vital Forces 


IDEAL GIFT FOR ALL AGES | 


You couldn’t buy a more practical gift than 
the Farrington. It is light, (weight, less |. 
than 44 ounces), handy, durable, portable, — > 
collapsible and adjustable to any ponties. No - 
skill required for handling. Should last a lifetime. 
STYLES AND PRICES 





‘ 










1, Natural Finish_......- $6.50 oy | 
2. Walnut Finish_-_--..--.- 7.50 6 
3. Mahogany Finish -__.- 7.50 
4. White Enamel ___-__-_- 8.50 © 
5. Genuine Walnut_____- 9.50 5 : 


6. Genuine Mahogany... 9.50 
Prepaid Anywhere in U. S. A. 
SEND NOW You will be delighted with 
the Farrington. Your money 


back after 5 days’ trial, if you are not satisfi 
P | check rom Outl 
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will be surprised at learning from Profes- 
sor Daly’s volume that she is much given 
to queer antics, and can by no means be 
relied upon to keep steady. The earth- 
quake has to be reckoned among modern 
affairs, and even conservative New Eng- 
land, within the current year, has acted 
unbecomingly. 

For all this Professor Daly offers scien- 
tific explanations of the deepest interest, 
told in terms of the utmost clarity. ‘That 
great alterations in the surface of the soil 
and the bottom of the sea are constantly 
occurring will surprise the uninformed and 
give the Fundamentalist much food for 
thought. It would not appear that any- 
thing in earthquake lore has been over- 
looked by the author. 


Notes on New Books 


THE YARN OF A YANKEE PRIVATEER, Edited 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne. The Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, New York. $2. 


From a manuscript found with Haw- 
thorne’s papers. The story of a privateer, 
on the sea, in the Barbadoes, and espe- 
cially in Dartmoor prison with other 
American captives of the War of 1812. 


THE POETRY OF NONSENSE. By Emile Cam- 
maerts. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 


$1.75. 

Analytical discussion of the poems of 
Lewis Carroll, Edward Lear, and their suc- 
cessors. 

THE NEW NATURAL HISTORY. Vol. II. By 


Professor J. Arthur Thomson. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. $5. 


To be issued in three volumes, each vol- 
ume complete in itself. Elaborately illus- 
trated with hundreds of half-tones, re- 
markably clear and interesting. 


THE NEW SPIRIT. By Havelock Ellis. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. $2.25. 


Essays on Diderot, Heine, Whitman, 
Ibsen, Tolstoy. This is the fourth edition; 
the first was published in 1890, and was the 
author’s first book. 

IN BERKSHIRE FIELDS. By Walter Prichard 


Eaton. Illustrated by Walter King Stone. 
The W. A. Wilde Company, Boston. $3.50. 


‘There are no essays on outdoor life in 
America, upon the animals and trees of 
New England, more charming than these. 
The illustrations are admirable. The book 
was first published in 1919. Author and 
artist have made a delightful book; the 
publisher, through the use of glazed paper, 
has made one which is heavy as lead. This 
was perhaps unavoidable, but it is unfortu- 
nate. The light weight of English books is 
always an attractive feature. 

CRIME AND THE CRIMINAL. By Philip Archi- 
bald Parsons, Professor of Applied Sociology, 


University of Oregon. Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York. 


A heavily documented text-book. on 
criminology. For the student. 
DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Lives of Eminent Phi- 
losophers. English Translation 


wy RR. DB. 
Hicks. 2 vols. (Loeb Classical Library.) 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


VYLATO. THE LAWS. 2 vols. Translated b 
R. G. Bury. (Loeb Classical Library.) G. P. 
Putnam’s Sens, New York. 


JUSTO RUFINO BARRIOS. By Paul Burgess. 
Dorrance & Co., Philadelphia. $3. 
A biography of a South American libera- 
tor. 
JAMES W. WADSWORTH, JR. By Henry F. 
Holthusen. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
A biographical account of the Senator 
from New York. 
ORIGINS OF THE CZECHOSLOVAK STATE. By 


Thomas Capek, Jr. The Revell Press, New 
York. 


A brief history. 
WORDS: ANCIENT AND MODERN. By Ernest 
Weekley. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2. 
The life history of sixty or seventy Eng- 
lish words. Too brief to be used as a ref- 
erence book, but not too long to read with 
amusement and profit...” 
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6 A Selected List 





D1) THE CHEVALIER DE 


BOUFFLERS 

By Nesta H. Webster 

Artistically boxed. $5.00 

(J) THE VAGABOND DUCHESS 

By Cyril Hughes Hartmann 

**One of the most amazing tales ever heard.” 
—N. Y. Sun 

Boxed. $5.00 


(0 THE MEDIC! 
By G. F. Young 
Two volumes boxed. $12.00 


(C] THE FACE OF SILENCE 

By Dhan Gopal Mukerji 

The very spirit of India is in this book. $3.00 
[1] THE SURGEON'S LOG 

By F. Johnson Abraham $5.00 


0) TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN 
MANY LANDS 
By Cecil Gosling $3.50 


0 ANN’S CRIME 
By R. T. M. Scott 
Author of «*Secret Service Smith”? $2.00 





For All the World! 


() WINNIE-THE-POOH 
By A. A. Milne $2.00 


‘* As good as ‘ When We Were Very Young ’— 
if anything, better !’ —The New Yorker 


Free Upon Request 
* Dutton Gift Books” 


Take this check list to your favorite bookshop 
and see these books for yourself. Or, if you prefer, 
order them direct from us. 


Fifth Avenue ‘ 54th Street 
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Have You Tried 
Them ? 


Outlook’s Classified columns 
bring rare results. Test them 
out, and you will use them 
again and again. 


A recent letter says: 


“Because I saw it in The 
Outlook Classified Section, I 


have more faith in it.” 
Write for rates and details. 


Classified Advertising Section 


THE OUTLOOK 
120 East 16th Street New York City 
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Real Estate, Hotels and Resorts, 
Tours and Travel, etc. 
Situations Wanted, Help Wanted, 


Miscellaneous, etc. 


60c. per line, 
single column 


10c. per word 
Box number 25c. 





Copy for this section must be received at least nine days before date of insertion 
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Real Estate 








Bermuda 














City 


4 PRINCESS & 
& HOTEL <Q 


4} BERMUDA |& 
(Opens December | 3th) 


Directly on the Harbor. ( 
Established and _ restricted |y>¢ 
clientele. All recreational 
features. Symphony Orches- 
tra, Dancing, Concerts. Book- 
let from any travel bureau or 


L. A. TWOROGER CO. 
Cable Address, Princess, Bermuda 
Summer and Fall Resort ww 
‘o<@ Hotel Aspinwall, Lenox, Mass. Fos 


‘4 , wv, Y, 
(a ro ‘as a 

















California 


SAN YSIDRO RANCH 


California’s Famed Foothill Resort 
Unharmed by Earthquake 

Nestled in the foothilis among the orange 
groves, overlooking valley and sea. Klevation 
600 ft. Furnished bungalows, 2 to 7 rooms. 
Central dining-room. Electricity, hot and 
cold water. Surf bathing, 20 bath-houses on 
beach. Tennis, horseback riding. Six miles 
from historic Santa Barbara, two miles from 
ocean and country club. Moderate rates. For 
folder address San Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Connecticut 
Way si d e Inn NEW MILFORD, 














Litchfield Co., Conn. 


The foothills of the Berkshires. A restful 
lace for tired people. Good food and a com- 
ortable home. 2 hours from New York. 
Booklet A. Mrs. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor. 


The Old Brick House Som 
Two suites of two rooms each, with connect- 
ing baths and open fireplaces, in a delight- 
ful colonial home are available for elderly 

ople, semi-invalids or other persons of 

iscriminating tastes who wish a year-round 
home without the r bility. Rooms 
may be taken in suites or separately with 
a private bath for each room. Table and ser- 
vice that of a refined home. Prices from $50 a 
week for each person. Miss Mary L. CARTER. 


Leonard Home and 


e e 
Sanitarium 
ESSEX, CONN. 

Scientific care of semi-invalids, elderly or 
nervous people in a comfortable home over- 
looking Connecticut River. Spacious rooms 
and porches; no hospital atmosphere. Physi- 
cians in attendance. Very moderate terms. 


District of Columbia 
HOTEL POTOMAC Wspington, 


P ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF CAPITOL 
Quiet location. Moderate rates. 


Florida 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


THE WINDSOR HOTEL 


A New England Resort in Florida 
Attractive rates. Booklet. 
CLINTON F. READ, Lessee. 


Qui-Si-Sana Hotel 
GREEN COVE SPRINGS, FLA. 


On beautiful St. John’s River, 30 miles south 
of Jacksonville. Famous warm sulphur spring, 
golf and all sports. Every comfort at most 
moderate cost. Special rates by week or sea- 
son. Folder O, describing hotel, on request. 


New Mexico 


RANCHO ANIMAS 


4,712 feet elevati i 
¢ " on. Beautifully sit- 
— Select clientele. Delightful 4 
a. Horseback riding, motoring, pack trips 
. €xico, Details Outlook Travel Bureau 
or JOHN T. McCABE, Animas, New Mexico. 



































A year-round 
playground, 





New York City 


Hotel Judson ©? Ny asp ingen. se" 


Residential hotel of highest type, combinin 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts o 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 


. Euro lan $1.50 per day and up. 
uP. “SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 


New York 














s e 
Ross Sanitarium, inc. 
Brentwood, Long Island 
Ideal for the care of invalids, convalescent 
and elderly persons. No objectionable 
cases. No insanity. Homelike atmosphere. 
Pleasant surroundings. Good food. Excel- 
lent climate. Nursing and medical atten- 
tion. Guests of patients accommodated. 












Hote! LENOX, North St.,west of Delaware 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. Superior accommo- 
dations; famous for good food. Write direct or 
Outlook’s Bureau for rates, details, bookings. 


North Carolina 
CEDAR -PINES VILLA $9072 2RN 


Beautifully located, Suites. Private baths. 
November 15to May. Booklet. C. I’. JOHNSON. 
Or Outlook Travel Bureau. 


Real Estate 














Bermuda 
Delightful 


For Rent, Hamilton, Bermuda P¢isht! 
ideally located. Write H. W. KING, Box 98, 
or Outlook Travel Bureau. 
F°: rent, delightful houses for season in beau- 
tiful Bermuda. All types, every conveni- 
ence. List and details. Mrs. Grosvenor Tucker, 
Hamilton, Bermuda. Cable: Teucro, Bermuda. 
LORE MA LIOR CS LO PLR CELE ST GET! ECE CTE AI 


Tours and Travel 


LM 2 taille. 
Egypt and Palestine 


Egypt—remarkable for its unique scen- 
ery of stately river, gaunt desert and 
toiling men, and for its monuments of 
hoary antiquity 

Palestine—a beautiful land, a land of 
wild flowers, of superb landscapes, of 
vast historical import. 

Tour A sails January 15, 1927. Other sail- 
ings in February, March and April. 
Write for booklets of winter and spring 
tours to the Mediterranean. Booklets 
of European tours also ready, 


TEMPLE TOURS INC. 


447-A Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

















Florida 


lorid® 


_ homes for 
immediate 
lease 


Eight charmingly fur- 
nished six-room Spanish homes, in 
the best section of beautiful Orlando. 
Everything supplied, from linen and 
silver to grarid pianos. Grape-fruit 
trees on every lot. Each an ideal win- 
ter home in the most stable and 
attractive section of Florida. Private 
garages. 

Nos. 1 to 8, Broadway Court 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


For complete information, floor plans, 
terms, etc., communicate at once with 
the owner, WALTER IOOR, 527 N 
BROADWAY, ORLANDO, FLA. 











Georgia 


Southern Home 
Completely Furnished—For Rent 


Atlanta, Georgia, isa delightful all the 
ear round climate. A home— drooms, 2 

ths, sun parlor, large reception and dining 
room—in best residential section. Completely 
furnished, oil heat, garage, servants’ room. 
beautiful grounds, flowers, garden, an ideal 
place for a year’s residence for Northern 
amily. Address 


Furnished Home, Box 1,720, Atlanta, Ga. 


New York 
OWNER MUST SELL 


Well-Buailt Home, Colonial Design 


lot 200 x 240. 12 rooms; 5 masters’, 2 maids’, 
tile baths. Open plumbing, steam heat, 
electricity. 2 open fireplaces, beautiful 
andeceped grounds. Exclusive section in 
White Plains. 2-car garage, garden. Price 
Terms to suit. No brokers. 














ddress Owner, 6,671, Outlook. 
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4 heer beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘ Outlook,” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


EUROPE - 1927 


ELECT 
ERVICE ~~ 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 

PRIVATE MOTOR TOURS 

CONDUCTED SUMMER TOURS 

Steamship tickets to all parts of the world, 
Cruises: Mediterranean, West Indies, Bermuda 
STRATFORD TOURS 
452 Fifth Ave., New York 























Travel that Brings Knowledge 
To SOUTH AMERICA Srouhs free 
To NORTH AFRICA dations on sea 
and land with 
generous use of 
able rates, all inclusive. Booklet on request. 
WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 
51 West 49th Street, New York City. Dept. C 
Are you planning to go? You can earn your 
ip by securing other travelers. To learn 
how write to The Outlook Travel Bureau, 


To MEDITERRANEAN fenerous use ot 
EUROPE WITHOUT EXPENSE 





Ideal Summer Tours {707° 2, 
$350 to $1010. High class toursat lowest prices. 
29th Year. Illustrated Red Book with maps. 
Johnston Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 


EUROPE BY MOTOR, $7 a Day 


a“ Farag = expense tours, age " 
a ._ Organizers earn trip. 
ALLEN TOU! R§8, Inc., 915 Little Bidg., Boston 


EARN A TRIP TO EUROPE 


Organizing co-operative tours. 37 days, $295. 
60 days, $490. Student Tours, Wellesley, Yaa 











its sunny 
Springtime now 





in TUCSON 


HERE’S a/qways sunshine 

in Tucson—there’s a bet- 
ter life—and more happiness, 
too! Here we play golf all 
year (Clubs open to visitors) 
ride horseback, drive our cats, 
camp, hunt or fish, from Jan- 
uary to December. 


Tucson’s sky is 
always blue 


A vacation in our % mile 
high city peps you up for the 
year. Tucson as a holiday re- 
sort will invigorate you. The 
climate is just right for every 
kind of outdoor recreation. 
You can start from Tucson on 
mountain, desert and canyon 
trips innumerable—it is head- 
quarters for excursions to 
Xavier Mission, to Indian cel- 
ebrations, to Old Mexico and 
other famous places. 

A few weeks in this wonder-working 
climate of ours will do you untold good. 
Hundreds who come say it ‘isthe vaca 
tion place de luxe of the Southwest. 
Get our Booklet today. Letus arrange 
your trip and get you located when 


you arrive. Rock Island and Southern 
Pacific have winter rates. 


| TUCSON 


| Sunshine~Climate Club 
| ARIZONA oi 


Tucson Sunshine-Climate Club 
601-E Old Pueblo Bidg., Tucson, Ariz. 


in the Sunsh Climate."’ 





Name 








Address 


| Please send me your free book, “‘Man- | 
| 











organized by Travel Ex- 


European Tours rt. Earn yours by co- 
operating. Outlook Travel Bureau, or Reeder 
Pleasure Travels, 144 E. 48th St., N. Y. City. 





$75 CASH and Your Trip to Europe 
if you secure five paying 
members. BABCOCK TOURS, 136 Pros- 


pect St., East Orange, N.J. Established 1900. 


Major Blake’s Automobile Tours 


Complete European service. For booklets, 
details, write Outlook Hotel & Travel Bureau. 








Wallace Services—Rome yiarnerini. 
Tel. 41—148. Motor, hotel, guide service. 
Details, booklets, Outlook Travel Bureau. 





For other Classified Advertising 
see next page 
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Instruction 





ELARKEUROP 
Escorted Small Groups ; Reasonable Rates 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


Qprortunity to become TRAINED NURSE. $15 

monthly allowance. Ideal living conditions. 
Tennis, surf bathing. 3 hours from New York. 
8-hour day. 2 yearcourse. Age 18 to 32; 
2 years high school. Send for descriptive 
folder and application. Southampton Hospital 
Association, Southampton, Long Island, N. Y. 








EUROPE SEkVicx 1927 
Earn your trip by ocpnniaing @ small 
party. Low rates. Liberal terms. 


Stratford Tours, 452 Fifth Ave., New York 








STATIONERY 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. ‘Thou- 
sands of Outlook customers. Lewis, stationer, 
Troy, N. Y 











BERMUDA —Earn Your Trip 


Oreaniaing Xmas and Easter Tours. 
ALLEN TOURS, Inc., 915 Little Bidg., Boston 


TOURSin EUROPE $3337" 1937 
All or part of expenses granted organizers. 
Write C. C. FICHTNER, Fayetteville, Arkansas 


A Mart of the Unusual 


NJOY WHIFFS FROM THE 
MAINE WOODS, Fragrant fir bal- 

sam pillows, 12/’x16’’, cretonne covered, $1.00 
postpaid. Mrs. Wallace Weston, Madison, Me. 














EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


INSTITUTIONAL _ executives, social 
workers, secretaries, dietitians, cafeteria 
managers, governesses, companions, mothers’ 
helpers, housekeepers. The Richards Bureau, 
68 Barnes St., Providence. 


HELP WANTED 


AUTO radiator shutter just out. $20 daily 
easy. Big winter seller. Retails $1.50. Jones, 
802 N. Clark, Chicago. 

HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 

ou in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 











HELP WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





EXECUTIVE secretary wanted for large 
girls’ club in city of two hundred thousand. 
7,406, Outlook. 


WANTED, for boy of six, living in the 
country, a governess with knowledge of 
Montessori method. Apply by letter, giving 
full details, to Mrs. Hamilton, 1 Sutton Place 
South, New York City. i 


WANTED—Working housekeeper, intel- 
ligent and responsible ; prefer French, Swiss, 
or Belgian with child under four to com- 
panion for baby. Smail house, modern con- 
veniences, hour from New York. Fifty per 
month. 7,411, Outlook. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


AMERICAN Protestant, adaptable and 
conscientious, not a servant, though most 
useful and helpful, long ex rience in house- 





SOMEWHERE, SOMEBODY must need 
an intelligent, refined, cheerful, willing wo- 
man of tactful capabilities aud voad exreri- 
ence, inevery way worthy of explicit trust. 
a Rousonete supervision. iy = 
children, sewing, shopping, accounts, pack- 
ing. Go anywhere. Tals, Outlook. 


TUTORING IN SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA can now be arranged for childrcn 
of tourists, on whole or part time basis. Ex- 

rienced in private school teaching, particu- 

arly with children of elementary and junior 

high school grades. Harvard A.B., graduate 
student in education. California certificate. 
Address Mr. R. M. Baxter, Station C, Box 26, 
Pasadena, California. 


WANTED, Hartford,Conn.—Young gentle- 
woman, occupied throughout day, desires to 
find congenial employment from 7 to 10 P.M. 
7,408, Outlook. 


WOMAN, middle-aged, educated, tactful, 





hold affairs, wishes to place herself in p] t 
home as p I keep 7,412, 
Outlook. 

CULTURED American woman — quiet, 
tactful, knowledge of social life, housekeepirg, 
sewing—seeks peaition with woman alone or 
adult ee illing to travel. No previous 
= ighest personal reference. 7,414, 

utlook. 


EXPERIENCED nurse maid wants posi- 
tion. Location immaterial. 7,409, Outlook. 


POSITION in which services of college 





ate, will be useful in family spending 
winter California or Florida. B., 4437 Wash- 
uis. 


ington Bivd., St. Lo 





MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 





ORDS OF CHEER for EACH 


ful, inspiring, money-making. Sample 25c.pre- | “ YO 
id ; $2 dozen; $15 per hundred ; $12 charity. 
RACE WEISER Davis, Bradley Beach, N. J. 





ington, D. C 


ne living, interesting work, 
DAY of the YEAR. Booklet. Help- Pe, rmanent. rite 

BIG OPPORTUNITY.” 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite A-5842, Wash- 


quick advance- | graduate, Phi Beta Kap) 
for free book, 


Lewis 





c woman teacher of 
several years’ experience in school and com- 
munity organizations, would be useful. 
Healthy ; no home ties ; free to go anywhere 
after Christmas. 7,413, Outlook. 


monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 


IDEAL New England home offered for 
little girl. $85 monthly. 7,398, Outlook. 








N advertisement clipped from the Kan- 

sas City ‘Star’ reads as follows: 
“Take out an accident insurance policy. 
One customer got her arm broke the other 
day and we paid her $500. You may be the 
lucky one to-morrow.” 





Some one with considerable understand- 
ing contributes the following: 

“When a plumber makes a mistake, he 
charges twice for it. When a lawyer 
makes a mistake, it is just what he wanted, 
because he has a chance to try the case all 
over again. When a carpenter makes a 
mistake, it’s just what he expected. When 
a doctor makes a mistake, he buries it. 
When a judge makes a mistake, it becomes 
the law of the land. When a preacher 
makes a mistake, nobody knows the differ- 
ence. But when the editor makes a mis- 
take—good-night!” 





Spelling contests are again in vogue. 
Some of the words which have proved to 
be the hardest to spell are: Inoculate, 
supersede, harass, innuendo, embarrass, 
plague, accommodate, They look easy, but 
just test your friends with them. 





According to F. P. A., of the New York 
“World,” the following letter is being re- 
ceived by advertising agencies: “The writer 
will be glad to consider arranging for in- 
dorsements of commodities or products of 
national reputation from her Majesty the 
Queen of Roumania.” 





Samuel H. Moss contributes these: 

“Nature,” explained the: philosopher, “al- 
ways tries to make compensation. For 
instance, if one eye is lost the sight of the 
other becomes stronger, and if a person 
grows deaf in one ear the hearing of the 
other ear becomes more acute.” 

“Faith,” said Pat, “and I believe you're 
right, for I’ve noticed that when a man 
has one leg shorter the other is always 
longer.” 





Two men were sentenced by a self- 
appointed court to be hanged for horse 
stealing. The place selected for the execu- 
tion was the middle of a trestle bridge 
spanning a river. The first noose was in- 
securely tied and the prisoner dropped into 
the river. He swam to shore and made 


By the Way 


good his escape. As they were adjusting 
the rope for the remaining prisoner the 
latter drawled: 

“Say, pards, make sure of thet knot this 
time, will yer? ’Cause I can’t swim.” 





From the “Christian Science Monitor:” 

Little Emily had been spending the 
afternoon with Uncle Will, and had been 
quite fascinated by his stories. She was 
particularly impressed with some exploits 
of Mr. Roosevelt before he became Presi- 
dent of the United States. “And do you 
remember him?” asked the little girl. “Yes, 
indeed,” replied her uncle. ‘You see, I’m 
much older than you.” “Well, then,” she 
asked, “how much older will I have to be 
before I can remember him?” 





Two children were engaged in an absorb- 
ing conversation. 

“What are anarchists?” said one. 

“Oh, they are people who want every- 
thing any one else has, and they never 
wash themselves,” answered the other. 

“Oh, I see. They are just little boys 
growed up!” 





The Post Office authorities certainly 
function with the greatest of skill im de- 
livering queerly addressed letters. An en- 
velope bearing only the following words 





The other room 

by Lyman Abbott 
New York outlook 
of 1903. March. 
Reprinted May 1903 











was delivered promptly to this office. 
But don’t experiment in this way with 
your Christmas mail! 





From “Judge:” 
~ “To-morrow is a holiday,” proclaimed the 
calendar. 

Whereupon all the people in the city 
rushed to the country and all the people in 
the country rushed to the city. 





Tourist (slowly and painfully, from 
phrase-book): “Avvey-vous du—de la jam- 
bon? Cette oof n’est pas bong!” 

Waiter: “Pardon, monsieur—I fetch ze 
proprietaire. Me—I no speek Engleesh!” 


The Tokyo (Japan) “Transcript” of Oc- 
tober 23 announces the departure of Mr. 
Y. Toike for America, where he hopes to 
learn the secrets of American ice-cream 
manufacturers, so that he can increase his 
already prosperous Oriental soda business. 
He believes that the Japanese will even- 
tually eat ice-cream thrice daily. They 
now order ice-cream with their hot cakes 
for breakfast, according to this report. 





This is the season for potato stories. 

Dr. O. W. Cobb, of Easthampton, Massa- 
chusetts, writes that a certain Mr. Mc- 
Mahan had a small farm on the mountain 
and reported a wonderful yield of potatoes. 
He said that he often dug a bushel out of 
two hills, and that the potatoes were that 
large that a bushel of them would fill a 
barrel. Now you tell one. 


“Some years ago,” writes Dr. William E. 
Gilroy, “I was attending a prohibitionist 
convention. For a moment I was talking 
with a friend in the lobby of the audito- 
rium while a loud-voiced speaker was 
haranguing the gathering inside. As the 
raucous tones of a rather ranting address 
came through the closed doors, my friend, 
a Methodist minister and an active prohi- 
bitionist who had given his share of service 
to the cause, remarked, ‘I never hear that 
fellow talking prohibition without wanting 
to go and get a drink.’” 


Another prohibition yarn from England 
runs as follows: “What was it the rich 
man called for in hell?” demanded the 
frantically excited temperance lecturer. 
“Was it whisky? No! Was it rum? No! 
It was water, clear, cold, sparkling water 
from some brook or mountain stream! 
Now, brothers, what does that show?” And 
the mild person in the crowd remarked: “It 
ae where all you teetotal fellows go 
to!’ 


My first a baby does when you pinch it; 

My second a lady says when she doesn’t 
mean it; 

My third exists and no one e’er has seen 
ats 

And my whole contains the world’s best 
half within it? 

What am I? 

Answer next week. 


Answer to last week’s riddle: A. lawsult. 


In writing to the above advertisers please mention The Outlook 
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Two Comments on the 
Yellowstone Grab 


A Noble Role for Idaho 


(From an editorial in the St. Paul “Pioneer 
Press”) 


be OUTLOOK magazine has been con- 
ducting a campaign of education in- 
tended to prevent the State of Idaho from 
acquiring a tract of land in the southwest 
corner of Yellowstone Park. The area is 
known as the Bechler Meadow, and it is 
sought as: an artificial reservoir for a 
water-power and irrigation project in 
which private interests of Idaho see wealth 
for themselves. It comprises about 8,000 
acres of low land, wooded in places. It is 
a valley receiving the cascades from the 
mountains, dotted with grassy parks, pro- 
viding food for the park animals, camping- 
places, fishing spots, and an incomparable 
view of the surrounding peaks. 

It is unfortunate that where there is a 
National possession in the form of a forest 
or a park there should ever be local efforts 
to destroy it or subvert its broad purpose 
to private advantage. That is the case 
with too many of the National possessions 
in the West. The Government has to be 
on guard over the National Forests against 
raids by stockmen, and recurrently has to 
protect the parks against designs of one 
kind and another. Are not the people over 
the Rockies proud of the National stake in 
the West? Why does the State of Idaho 
permit this raid for the benefit of a few to 
be attempted in its name? This site would 
be of value as a reservoir. But it is of far 
greater value as it stands. The State of 
Idaho should be a self-constituted guardian 
of Federal treasures in its environs, instead 
of mothering schemes for grabbing Federal 
property in its neighborhood while the Na- 
tion is asleep. 


The Outlook’s Stand 


Yu whole-hearted indignation against 
the would-be looters of Yellowstone 
Park and your stout articles in opposition 
to their plans deserve the support and ad- 
miration of every American citizen. 

Three years ago I rode with a party be- 
low the Pitchstone Plateau beside the as- 
tounding beauty of that junction of foam- 
ing streams that flow into the Bechler 
River, and down the Bechler River, stop- 
ping to gaze at numberless waterfalls, and 
coming out through that impressive Bech- 
ler Meadow which greed proposes to turn 
into a lake for private profit. And all the 
way we heard tales of the peculiar value of 
this particular district for game, especially 
in winter; and we found not a few cut- 
throat trout and grayling in the waters 
affected by the proposed plan. 

Power to your arm! Your stand is a 
fine one in defense of the rights of all the 
citizens against the private plans of a few, 
and for the conservation of our resources 
of beauty and natural wonder against 
spendthrift opportunism. 

Picture the predicament of future gen- 
erations of Americans plentifully supplied 
with beet sugar, but having to go to a mu- 
seum to see what a moose or an elk or a 
bear or a deer looks like! or listening to 
the organized splash of waves against a 
concrete dam in place of the joyful sound 
of many waters in the wilderness! 

TERTIUS VAN DYKE, 
Washington, Connecticut. 


The Outlook for December 15, 1926 











Sally Pickens, Lynn, Massachusetts. 
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building of the framework of the 


nutrition, and a baby 
ing period 
his happy disposition. 


of bottle feeding. 





Mellin’s Food Company, 





“We are 
advertised 7 
by our 
loving friends” 
—vwv 


Mellin’s Food—A Milk Modifier 


During the first year of life the growth of cells and tissues together with the 
) ¢ y should go on rapidly and without interrup- 
tion, for the foundation then laid has a very important bearin 

eneral health as he enters the period of child 
that an infant’s diet contain food elements of a form to completely satisfy the con- 
stant demand for appropriate nutritive material. : 


Mellin’s Food and milk properly prepared supplies these essential elements of 
in this manner not only grows normally during the nurs- 


, but in later life shows the advantage of this well-selected diet by his 
strength and endurance, healthy color, resistance to the illnesses of childhood and 


What will be the general condition of the baby at the end of the second year 
is a matter that should always influence the selection of the diet during the period 


Write to us today for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food 
177 State Street, 


Richard C. Bell, Santa Ana, California. 
LD \ ©] 








t upon the baby’s 
hood. It is, therefore, very necessary 





Boston, Mass. 














HOTEL PLAZA 


300 Rooms Havana, Cuba 300 Baths 


Invites You to the Alluring City of 
Havana—the Rose of Tropical Seas 


The Plaza, situated in Central Park, in close 
proximity to theaters, shops, and historic Old World 
sight-seeing trips, offers spacious rooms, with cool 
Spanish tile floors—the delightful idea of a recep- 
tion-room on top floor—roof-garden—fine jazz band, 
vaudeville entertainment, dancing—public rooms, 
large and inviting—all the luxuries of the tropics. 


Excellent Cuisine Unusually Thoughtful Service 


For details, rates, booklets, or bookings write direct 
or to The Outlook Hotel and Travel Bureau. 
F. SIMON, Manager. 











Are You Planning a 
Winter Vacation 


Our Travel Bureau racks are loaded with in- 
teresting literature on hotels, motor ways, 
steamer and railroad services. All this is at 
your disposal, together with details as to 
rates, sailing dates, building of itineraries, etc. 


— FREE SERVICE — 


This is offered to our friends and readers upon 
inquiry. It is a privilege and pleasure to help 
you arrange your plans. Write to 


EVA R,. DIXON, Director 


Outlook Travel Bureau 
120 East 16th Street, New York City 











In writing to the above advertisers please mention The Outlook 


Whooping Cough 


Parents describe the relief obtained, particu- 







onstrated for neayl Yeirq 
of whooping cough ans) 


Send for descriptive booklet 314 
For Sale by Druggists 
VAPO - CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 


or Leeming-Miles Bidg. 
Montreal, Canada 











Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled 

** Eating for Health and Efficiency ” has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
ot while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


This book is for those who wish to bern, phost- 
eally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician. 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
SUITE VC 298 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 











